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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in 


God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of 
God. 


Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 


the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our Cover picture shows the Council of Superintendents 
of the Universalist Church of America. Left to right are: 
Dr. Fred C. Leining, New York; Rev. Henry Schooley, Rhode 
Island; Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Massachusetts (now Dean of Tufts 
School of Religion); Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, New Hampshire; 
Rev. Donald Evans, Ohio; Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent; 
Rev. William J. Arms, Illinois; and Rev. Kenneth Hawkes, 
Maine. 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, editor of the LEADER, presents 
Universalists in Akron, at the Assembly. 


Robert Cummins, general superintendent of Universalist 
churches, reported to the Denomination at the Akron General 
Assembly, Friday, April 26. The substance of Dr. Cummins’ 
report is here printed in “We Move in New Directions.” 


White of Emporia, Kansas, a review by John van Schaick, 
Jr., of The Autobiography of William Allen White, piques the 
reader to run, not walk, to the nearest bookstore for a copy. 
“Dr. John” knew White from the early days in Emporia, a 
happy circumstance for a reviewer. 


Susan M. Andrews, director of the General Sunday School 
Association, has given us a comprehensive picture of the work 
of our Association staff in her Akron report on The Work of 
the General Sunday School Association. 


Beneath the Cross of Jesus 


N 1863 when the Civil War draft riots were raging 

in New York City, a score of frightened negroes 
sought shelter in the Little Church Around the Corner. 
The pastor, Dr. George Hendric Houghton, fed and 
sheltered them for two days. They occupied every 
available corner—the choir room, the robing room, the 
Sunday School room—they were everywhere. Finally 
the news was noised about, and crowds gathered out- 
side the church. The third day the rioting came to a 
violent peak, and the police warned Doctor Houghton 
that there was little they could do to protect him or 
his church. There was serious danger of the mob’s 
invading the sanctuary or burning it to the ground. 
They suggested that he put the negroes out and thereby 
protect his church. Outside, the sound of pistol shots 
rang out. A crisis was imminent. Without a word 
Doctor Houghton turned from the police, took a Cross: 
from the altar and pushed open the front door. There 
he stood in the entrance with the Cross held aloft in his 
right hand. He waited. Gradually the crowd slunk 
into the darkness, until not a rioter was left. The 
negroes were safe beneath the Cross—National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. 
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Self-Respect and Solidarity 
But No Complacency at Akron 


OMPLACENCY has all too often been the curse 

of small liberal groups. When complacency masks 
the loss of conviction, then, as the preacher of our 
Assembly sermon said, “The pieties become profani- 
ties.’ Universalists as a group have sometimes suf- 
fered from this spiritual degeneracy. Not so today. 
_If the group of five hundred people at Akron can be 
considered a fair cross section of our fellowship, and we 
believe it can, Universalism is experiencing a renais- 
' sance of the spirit. We have recognized our weak- 
nesses. * We have freely confessed our sins of commis- 
sion and omission. And at long last we have waked up 


to the precious primacy of our faith and the uncon-_ 


querable character of our conviction of man’s brother- 
hood under God. 


We know that “we have passed from death into 
life because we love the brethren.” We are determined 
that we will make our “beloved community” a redeem- 
ing force for our time. In more than two-score years 
of, experience as a Universalist minister, we have not 
known a time when there was so fine a fraternal spirit 
among the ministers of our church. We have solidarity 


and self-respect today, without complacency. 


At Akron, ministers and lay folk alike were earn- 
_estly concerned with a wide variety of projects which 
will express our ideals and our faith in terms of service 
to our generation. They sought ways to express the 
outreach of Universalism, both in this country and 
abroad, and they set up machinery for that purpose. 
They laid the foundations of a better overall educa- 
tional organization and program. And they gave 
wholehearted backing to the continuing and increasing 
work of relieving human suffering in this postwar world. 


They laid plans for improvement and growth in our 
own ranks in the years ahead. While there was of 
necessity much talk of machinery, it was not merely a 
matter of accelerating the turning wheels. The spirit 
was in the wheels. 


Perhaps best of all, in this gathering, was the 
somber realization that much work must be done to 
achieve results, and the conviction that everyone must 
turn to and join in the effort. 


There was none of that fatuous blindness that some- 
times makes professed religious liberals act as if they 
believe that they, of all people in the world, are the 
sole custodians of liberalism. There was everywhere, 
throughout the program, glad recognition of the 
courageous liberalism expressed in many churches and 
by good men and women in the so-called secular move- 
ments of our time. Leaders of both liberal Protestant- 
ism and Judaism not only addressed the sessions, but 
they freely took part in the fellowship and discussions. 
There was no wailing over the late unhappy Federal 
Council rejection. There were, on the contrary, many 
individual expressions of praise for the magnificent and 
courageous leadership manifested by the Federal Coun- 
cil in matters pertaining to racial and economic ten- 


sions of our time. 


We think it not too much to say of Akron: we have 
achieved self-respect and solidarity without self-com- 
placency. Dr. Reamon expressed the “sense of the 
meeting,” that it is “our opportunity and privilege .. . 
to undergird humanity to make the world neigh- 
borhood a world brotherhood. So may it be; so help 
us God!” 


We are humbly confident that Universalists are be- 
coming universalist. 
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AS WE STRENGTHEN THE HOME 
WE STRENGTHEN THE NATION © 


ATIONAL Family Week begins May 5. Sunday, 
May 12, will be observed in churches as the 
Festival of the Home. The necessity of using most of 
our space to report on the General Assembly at Akron 
makes it impossible for us to treat the great theme of 
home and family as we should like. Our General Sun- 
day School Association staff, in spite of extra labors in 
getting ready for the Assembly, has mailed to every 
Universalist parish a carefully-chosen packet of ma- 
terial on the home and the family. We earnestly hope 
that all of our people will make use of this material. 

In this day of mounting juvenile delinquency (the 
fruit of war), we must do everything possible to 
strengthen home and family ties. Delinquent children 
are the product not only of delinquent parents but 
also of delinquent churches and communities. We all 
have a responsibility greater than we can measure or 
describe, in this area of home and family. Then let’s 
make Family Week and the Festival of the Home a 
time of intelligent and devoted activity on behalf of 
better families and better homes. 

As we strengthen the home, we strengthen the 
nation and stabilize the world. 


MEN CAN LIVE WITHOUT WHISKEY; 
WITHOUT BREAD MEN MUST DIE 


(Written for the Massachusetts Council of Churches) 


RAIN for the manufacture of alcoholic beverages 

is to be restricted, say current news reports. This 

is good, but it is not enough. As long as there are 

starving men and women and undernourished children 

in the stricken lands across the sea, not one pound of 

grain should be used by the brewers and distillers. Men 

can live without whiskey. Without bread, men, women 
and children die. 

Suppose we allow no more cereals to be used by 
brewers or distillers until the world is fed? This would 
be a radical measure and, of course, work hardship on 
a legitimate industry. Investors would have to forego 
dividends for a time. Jobs might be threatened. The 
picture looks worse than it is. For the skillful chemists 
of these plants could turn the plants to the manufacture 
of socially useful and economically profitable products 
in a short time. It would cost money, but it would be 
worth the effort. For the alternative is more costly 
than we can afford. 

What is this alternative? What price grain for 
alcohol? Every pound of grain now used for brewing 
and distilling purposes is a pound less for food. Using 
even a restricted amount of grain in our huge alcohol 
industry, then, will mean that hundreds of thousands 
of parents will die from starvation and hundreds of 
thousands of children will grow up undernourished. 
These undernourished children will become adults with 
deformed bodies and twisted minds. In these condi- 
tions are the seeds of another murderous world war. 

Unless we make every possible effort to feed the 
starving of Europe and Asia now, we will, on some 
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tragic tomorrow, have to feed our children into the 
hungry maw of the War God. 

Men can live without whiskey. 
men must die. 


Without bread 


END THIS BUNGLING DECEPTION OF 
VATICAN RELATIONS 


HEN in 1939 Myron C. Taylor was sent to Rome 

it was said that he went, not as ambassador or 
minister, but as the personal representative of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, to the Pope as the head of a Church, 
not as the head of the Vatican State. There was un- 
easiness among Protestants over the appointment, but 
there was also a tendency to take the matter at its’ 
face value. Some Protestant papers pointed out that 
there might well be value in having two such powerful, 
peace-loving personalities as President Roosevelt and 
the Pope brought thus into closer communication. 
There the matter rested through the war years. 

Now we are informed that Mr. Taylor has become 
“personal representative of the President.” Now the 
State Department points out in connection with the 
affair that “it does not signify recognition of a religion 
but of an independent temporal State whose ruler 
happens also to be a religious leader.” “This is where 
we came in.” The circle is almost complete. From 
1847 to 1867 we had a representative in Rome at that 
“temporal state whose ruler happens also to be a 
religious leader.” 

The situation did us no good. It hurt Protestant- 
Catholic relations in this country woefully. It ended 
by the passage of a law in Congress to prohibit ever 
after the appropriation of money to maintain a legation 
at the Vatican. This business of turning an unofficial 
personal representative at the Vatican into a quasi- 
official ambassador and raising him to the rank of “a 
papal nobleman” (Mr. Taylor is now Count Taylor) 
is a dangerous folly that should be stopped before it 
goes further. No single act will do more to damage « 
Protestant-Catholic relations in this country than in- 
sistence on maintaining this sort of diplomatic repre- - 
sentation from this country or its head to the Vatican 
court. 

Something more than quaint courtesy to a medieval 
hundred-acre temporal State is here involved. The 
very patent attempt to deceive and cajole the American 
people into accepting diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican State is an insult to 100,000,000 Protestants. 
If diplomatic representation to the Vatican State is a 
good and necessary thing, let the government say so, 
and state frankly and completely why the move is 
necessary. If the case is well made, the American 
people might, with proper reservations and safeguards, 
set up such representation. The scandalous deception 
that has marked the business of Mr. Taylor’s mission 
up to now is not only indecent; it is positively danger- — 
ous. The whole affair is playing fast and loose with 
one of our fundamental democratic safeguards, the 
separation of Church and State. If the President and 
the State Department do not end the affair soon, 
Congress should. 
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Universalists in Akron 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


EFORE the end of the first day of the General 
Assembly at. Akron, more than three hundred 
registered delegates from twenty-six states and the 
District of Columbia were in attendance. At the 
evening meeting there were five hundred people. The 
Assembly opened with a great hymn of faith and a 
moving prayer of consecration. Dr. Reamon started 
_the informal Thursday night meeting with congrega- 
tonal singing; and called on Dr. Frank D. Adams, past 
president, to lead the first session of the Assembly in 
prayer Friday morning. Dr. Adams set the temper of 
the meetings with his fine prayer that we “speak with 
clarity and witness without fear.” 

Thursday evening was fellowship and preview night. 
More than a hundred Universalists from Maine to 
Texas and California greeted each other and heard 
summaries of program features. Present from Texas 
was Miss Erminia T. Folsom, and from California Mrs. 
Earl G. Loomis of Pasadena and Dr. George Cross 
Baner of Santa Paula, come back to the scene of his 

_thirty-year pastorate in Akron to the General As- 
sembly. Five former chaplains, Lawrence Abbott, now 
minister of the Akron church, Brainard Gibbons, 
George Wood, William Abbe, and Leonard Prater, 
‘were present at this first gathering. The next 
morning Chaplain Ernest Marble, now at the Naval 
Hospital at St. Albans, New York, but soon to take up 
his work as minister of St. Paul’s in Chicago, also 
arrived.¢ 

President Reamon called on representatives of each 
organization to outline the highlights of the various 
sessions. For the Association of Universalist Women 
Mrs. Holbrook Mulford spoke. Mrs. Mulford, who is 
from Oak Park, Illinois, also gave a warm word of wel- 
come to the Easterners who came to the Midwest. The 
Rey. Donald K. Evans, superintendent of Ohio Uni- 
versalist churches and vice-president of the G.S.S.A., 
called attention to the important issues and fruitful 
conferences scheduled by the church-school people. 
Dr, Weston A. Cate outlined the ministers’ program, 
and the Rev. Raymond J. Baughan presented the 
Assembly Chaplain, Dr. William Wallace Rose. Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone spoke as vice-president of the 
Universalist Church of America, highlighting the issues 

to come up for action in the Assembly business and 
legislative sessions. 

On their arrival, the delegates and visitors found a 
completely renovated and_ beautifully redecorated 
‘church building and an efficient and hospitable local 
committee hard at work. As we came into the sanctu- 
ary for the Friday morning worship service, the recreat- 
ing ministry of religion began; for on the altar was a 
beautiful spray of apple blossoms, and on the air were 
the liquid notes of Harmon Gehr’s violin. The Chap- 
lain, introducing his theme, “The Art of Living,” re- 

‘minded us that our faith is forever ““made sacred by the 
sacrifices of our sires.” Dr. Rose, with the skill of the 
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preacher and the understanding of the good pastor, 
portrayed the power and beauty of “Living Affirma- 
tively.” “Say Yes to life,” said the preacher. 
President Reamon’s Report 


Following the formal opening Friday morning, Dr. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, vice-president, took the chair 
and presented President Ellsworth C. Reamon. Dr. 
Reamon prefaced his address by expressing “deep ap- 
preciation to the many, many people who have worked 
with me in our church during the last two years, officers, 
boards, planning council, Dr. Lalone, Mr. Wyman, 
the Universalist Publishing House, and Dr. Brooks, 
who represents all of us in his ministry in Washington, 
and to all ministers in all our churches.” 

Dr. Reamon referred to the determination of the 
officers and board of the church in 1943 to place our 
finances in better order, and reported the achievement 
of a balanced budget. “Many do not look on this as a 
very great achievement. I believe that it is an achieve- 
ment in which we can all take pride. We shall con- 
tinue to operate on a balanced budget.” He pointed 
out that the Unified Appeal has been greatly strength- 
ened, and declared that projects imterrupted by the 
war will be picked up under the Unified Appeal. “We 
have inaugurated the European Relief Project. We are 
taking steps in the matter of aggressive recruiting for 
the ministry. We have set in operation a new and 
most important committee. It is the joint Unitarian- 
Universalist Committee on federated church affairs. 
By this device we expect to prevent misunderstanding 
of the kind that marred our relationship with our Uni- 
tarian friends in the past. Your officers plan a step 
toward a more adequate Ministers’ Pension Plan. Your 
president has sent out a series of letters to ministers 
and churches, containing an account of the proceedings 
at the meetings of your Board of Trustees. We want 
you to know what is happening in these meetings, so 
that you may understand clearly that your board and 
officers are constantly working for the good of the 
order. We also want you to know our problems. We 
should be doing far more in the field of social action. 

“During the past two years I have visited several 
State Conventions and many local churches. I have 
always come away from these visits inspired. 

“We make no apology for efforts to strengthen the 
organization of our Denomination. We are interested 
not in disintegration but in integration. As long as we 
remember that our Denomination is a tool for God we 
need not fear our machinery. But we must always re- 
member that our strength lies in our local churches, 
ministers, and people. 

“T challenge you to stand fast in the Universalist 
Church and for the Universalist faith. God has not 
given us the spirit of fear but of strength and faith. 
The atom bomb leaves us no choice between destruc- 
tion and peace. So it is the opportunity and privilege 
of the religious organizations to undergird humanity, 
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to make the world neighborhood a world brotherhood. 
So may it be; so help us God!” 

The report of the Board of Trustees was effectively 
highlighted by Dr. Reamon. Dr. Harry Adams Her- 
sey read the list of names of ministers who had died 
since last Assembly, twenty-nine in all. Following the 
reading the Assembly stood in silent prayer in memory 
of these faithful fellow workers. 


Preliminary Report on Department of Education 


The first special order for the session was Dr. Angus 
H. MacLean’s preliminary report of the Committee for 
the Creation of a Department of Education. It was a 
straightforward hard-hitting realistic situation which 
MacLean outlined to his fellow churchmen. “At inter- 
vals over a number of years, individuals and commit- 
tees have looked into the matter of modifying and 
supplementing the organizational machinery of our 
educational work, and have without exception, to the 
best of my knowledge, concluded that something in the 
nature of a Department of Education should be set up. 
The present proposed committee which I now repre- 
sent has not been asked to investigate the need for 
such a department, but to create one. . . . Our organi- 
zational machines all have vitality and are competently 
staffed. They grew up to mect real needs and acquired 
the organizational patterns that opportunity and cir- 
cumstances permitted. They are functioning effec- 
tively on the level of service which such organizations 
permit. . . . Organizations illogically put together (as 
ours are) may still work and many logically-synchro- 
nized systems may fail functionally . . . but the mass 
effectiveness of a collection of organizations with 
specialized interests is not great, and this is a day 
when churches have to have some mass effectiveness 
if they are to make contributions to the culture of the 
future. There is the obvious need of administrative 
educational machinery, the concern of which- is in- 
clusive, total, and all-embracing. . . . The depart- 
ment must rise to serve your church in its efforts to 
meet the educational needs of your people, and I 
think it will be necessary for us all to have a re- 
vitalized vision of our job to make good use of it. If 
the churches and the present organizations that serve 
them want such a Department of Education as an 
extension of and a better implementation of their pro- 
grams, there will be no difficulty or friction. There 
will be problems in the normal course of events, but 
nothing that cannot be surmounted. . . . Let any 
arrangement of organizational structure and legal re- 
adjustments that may be necessary be brought about 
as experience dictates.” 

Dr. Cummins presented his report at eleven o'clock. 
The address, which is printed in part in this issue, con- 
sidered many practical concerns of our church life, but 
centered in a plea to “let all work together for peace, 
for justice, and for community of being.” 


The Ministers Meet and Meet Again 


One-hundred-and-five ministers sat down together 
for luncheon at the First Baptist Church Friday noon. 
The Rey. Donald King of Stockton, Illinois, presided. 
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Following the meal Mr. Wyman and Mr. Grimes gave 
a demonstration of visual education, using the Koda- 
chrome projector. The officers of the association, 
President Weston A. Cate and Secretary-Treasurer 
Frank B. Chatterton, reported on the activities of the 
organization since the last Assembly. Particular im- 
provement in the editing and publication schedule of 
Teamwork was noted. Seven presidents of state asso- 
ciations were present and introduced, Niles of Maine, 
Colbert of Minnesota, Gehr of Pennsylvania, Baughan 
of New York, Adams of Michigan, Ulrich of North 
Carolina, Chatterton of Massachusetts. Dr. Cate re- 
ported the appointment of a representative of the asso- 
ciation on the Central Planning Council. Following a 
general discussion on the good of the order, the meet- 
ing adjourned. The ministers adjourned, however, to 
meet again at nine-thirty in the evening, following the 
service of worship and preaching. This aging scribe 
thought that meeting would be a washout. The “boys,” 
after a hard day, would not want to come together for 
another meeting. So we thought. We were totally 
wrong. From nine-thirty to eleven-thirty, seventy-five 
ministers engaged in an off-record discussion of the 
widespread present attacks on liberalism and strategy 
of counteroffensive. Fifteen of them afterward went 
to a restaurant for another hour of discussion. The 
problems were not solved, but something mighty im- 
portant was started at that gathering. 


The Preacher as Poet-Prophet 


The high point of the day, following an afternoon 
replete with lively conferences of church-school and 
Women’s Association meetings, was the Memorial 
service and the Assembly sermon. One hundred minis- 
ters, led by the newly-ordained men, marched in 
gowned processional in the church, filled to the gal- 
leries with delegates and visitors. The Rey. Lawrence 
Abbott presided, and opened the worship. The Rev. 
William C. Abbe, former chaplain in the Army and 
veteran of the early and desperate struggle on Guadal-. 
canal, conducted a brief and most-moving memorial to 
those who gave their lives in the late war. 

Clement F. Robinson, chairman of the central 
Fellowship Committee, gave the official welcome of the 
Church to the newly-ordained ministers present. These 
were Maurice W. Cobb, Robert E. Davis, Roy J. Hatt, 
Robert G. Hosmer, Richard Knost, Angus H. Mac- 
Lean, Gordon B. McKeeman, Burchard A. Royce, Carl 
Seaburg, Charles N. Vickery, Theodore A. Webb, 
Albert F. Ziegler. 

“Listen—The Church!” was the subject of the 
Assembly sermon, preached by the Rev. Robert H. 
Barber of Lawrence, Massachusetts. Robert Barber 
is a poet with strong ethical passion. His sermon was 
prophetic preaching, and we will not spoil it by quoting 
at length. We shall print the entire text in our next 
number. Suffice it to say here that the preacher 
brought his poetry and prophets down into the market- 
place of men’s needs. “The times demand a church 
liberal enough to fight bigotry, daring enough to earn 
the curses of the fanatic, big enough to lead men into 
fellowship.” 
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We Move in New Directions” 
Robert Cummins, General Superintendent 


The religious imperative of this century is a moral and spiri 7 
binding men together and causing them willingly to devote ri ears aa 
- obviously essential tasks as the relief of suffering, the rebuilding of what war 
‘has destroyed, and the establishment of moral principles for world govern- 
- About these things there can be no basic differences. Hungry people 
ave to be fed. That which has been destroyed must be rebuilt. And if we 
are to have “one world” there must be agreements upon common standards of 
Justice, law, and social morality. What can be more important than the works 
of justice, mercy and love? Why not make these central, instead of petty and 
- unmoral distinctions between Christians themselves and between Christians 
and ‘non-Christians? Let men come to understand one another. Let each one 
in his own way express his faith; but let all work together for peace, for jus- 
tice, and for a community of being. The time will then come when that which 
men have done together, their need of each other, their sense of companionship 
In great causes, will be more important than all that which has served to 
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divide them. This, in the finest sense, is universalism. 


E move now in new directions. Of course! To 
do so is our perennial task. But to determine 
what these directions shall be is not easy. When 


first I was honored by appointment to this office, 


I said to you that “to be vested with responsibility 
for the spiritual and material well-being of our total 
Church at a time when the whole world was at war 
was an awesome experience.” Now, for the first time 
in all these years, we face the possibility of peace. 
Yet my feeling now is just as it was then, only more 
so. A Church whose philosophy is that of freedom, 
insisting upon use of the laboratory method in its 
search for truth, striving to rear its people to the 
point of emotidnal maturity, encouraging among 
them the spirit of realism, standing squarely for an 
all-inclusive fellowship, believmg and practicing the 
way of democracy both in faith and government, now 
finds itself caught in the downdrag of a world long 
at war. What to do? What are the directions? 
Together we must work out the blueprint. It re- 
quires the best in terms of our combined wisdom. 
‘And whatever it may be, the blueprint must be turned 
into a going concern. If we are to be a great Church, 
we must act as a great Church. Our actions cannot 
be‘negative and inert. The Universalist Church must 
stand firm upon its own principles, against any and 
all factors and forces operating against these principles. 


Eiate of the Church 


In terms of program and activities, the state of 
the Church is portrayed with accuracy in the descrip- 
‘tive matter contained in this year’s Unified Appeal 
‘folder and in reports submitted to you by boards, 
committees and commissions. 

Not enumerated in the publicity or the reports are 
several additional items. Mr. Fisher 7s in Holland, 
in charge of all distribution of clothing and foodstuffs 
going into Holland under the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian Service Committees. Following their discharge, 
all ministers who served in the chaplaincy have been 
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settled promptly, and, in some instances, aided finan- 
cially. Through the war period we paid to the 
American Friends Service Committee between $800 
and $900 for the support of our conscientious. objectors 
in Civilian Public Service Camps. In addition to 
current maintenance, we paid $4,000 toward the pur- 
chase of property by our new church in Van Nuys, 
California. Social-action committees, for the first time, 
are being set up in many of our churches. 

At the Conference (July 20-26) in Cambridge, 
England, of the International Association of Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom, we will have the 
Rev. Carleton M. Fisher in attendance as our repre- 
sentative. 

In an attempt to harness the potential man power 
of our Church, men’s groups are organizing in the local 
churches. Over 100 of our churches now have men’s 
clubs, indicating a total of approximately 7,000 Uni- 
versalist men. 12,000 Universalist women succeed 
somehow in doing a great deal. The fruits of our man 
power remain to be seen. 

In addition to the financial aid granted divinity 
students, we are for the first time granting scholarships 
for graduate work and specialization. Institute pro- 
erams are growing. The six institutes already estab- 
lished will be active this summer, and we have requests 
for two more—one in the deep South, and one in 
Northern Maine. The Midwest Institute needs “a 
home.” It would be a splendid thing if State Con- 
ventions in this area, together with local churches, 
could share in the purchase“of a desirable property. 

Innumerable cities and communities throughout the 
country are without Universalist churches. An unknown 
number of our people residing in these cities and com- 
munities are isolated. We have gathered the names 
and addresses of hundreds and are endeavoring to keep 
in touch with them. Recently your Trustees author- 
ized a church of our Fellowship-at-Large. You will be 
pleased to learn that 114 of our people from 37 states 
and Canada are now members. 
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Federal Council of Churches 


Detailed report at this late date on our application 
for membership in the Federal Council of Churches 
would be superfluous. Yet it is my duty to convey to 
you certain pertinent facts. 

Five years ago, at Tufts College, our people voted 
unanimously, instructing the Trustees to apply for 
membership. This was done. On November 29, 1944, 
in Pittsburgh, by vote of 12 to 6, member churches of 
the Council refused to permit discussion of our appli- 
cation or vote upon it by the full Council. Two ballots 
are required. The first is taken within each denomi- 
national delegation; the second by the Council as a 
whole. But vote by the full Council is possible only 
when the vote by delegations has been favorable. Our 
application was not voted on by the Council as a whole. 

One possible development threatens. Here and 
there the proposal is made that, in view of the action 
taken by the Council, we now devote ourselves to the 
formation of a council of liberal churches. 

Such admonition is in unpalatable terms. The 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America up- 
holds the ancient doctrine of “the elect of God.” The 
Council, therefore, is a creedal body; its pattern of 
fellowship eacludes. To this extent, then, it is one 
more of the world’s mentally-regimented voices. Sanc- 
tity by separation is not Christian; it is a contradiction 
of the Christ-spirit. A counc!] whose membership is 
limited to “liberal” churches is equally creedal and 
exclusive. To align ourselves with such a body, we 
would be unfaithful curators. The genius of our fellow- 
ship is its universalism. If now we propose to deny 
this genius and take upon ourselves the likeness of 
partialists, our task on earth is done. 


The Ministry 


There are problems we must face in connection 
with our ministry. Its transiency is shocking. I am 
brought up with a start as I review changes of pastor- 
ates which have taken place in seven years. 

Including personnel of our headquarters’ staff and 
the two theological schools, there are about fifty 
persons who serve today in the same posts served seven 
years ago. Death has taken from active duty forty. 
Thirty-eight have retired. Twenty-three have trans- 
ferred to other churches. Thirty have dropped out of 
the ministry and are now otherwise occupied. Forty- 
five have been recently placed and are serving their 
first charge. Our annual loss is between seventeen and 
eighteen. 

Of those who remain, ninety-one have served two 
different charges. Sixty now have their third pastorate. 
Fourteen have been settled over four churches. And 
one holds his fifth pastorate. Hundreds of settlements. 
This in seven years! 

Reasons for this transiency are many. Chief, how- 
ever, is the shortage in our ranks, which results in 
competition between our churches. 

Of our ministers now in active service, an average 
of 3.65 have been ordained during each of the past 
fifty-seven years. 
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5.39% are now in their 20's, 22.06% are in their 
30’s, 18.62% are now in their 40’s, 17.64% are now in 
their 50’s, 17.15% are now in their 60’s, 14.21% are 
now in their 70’s, 4.90% are now in their 80's. 

Assuming twenty-five to be the usual age at time 
of ordination, and sixty-eight the age at retirement, 
the average age should be forty-seven; but it is fifty- 
two, five years too high, and recently it was much 


higher. 


There were thirty-five ordinations between 1938-44, 
twenty-nine since 1944. This group of sixty-four now comprises 
31.37% of our active ministers. But our problem stands out 
in bold relief when we realize that 19.11% are in their 70’s 
and 80’s, and 17.15% more are in their 60’s. Therefore, for 
purposes of replacement only, we should have almost immedi- 
ately thirty-nine more ministers; and, in the next few years, 
thirty-five more. This replacement need of seventy-four does 
not include the ministers needed to serve the twenty-five 
churches now pastorless, churches which (in the majority 
of instances) offer living salaries. In other words, the need 
is pressing, and it is immediate. We shall be needing 100 
new ministers during the coming five-to-ten-year period. 
These we will need if we are only to hold the line. No allow- 
ance is made for extension. 

Consider another aspect of our ministry—that which 
affects our rural churches. Many of our rural churches 
are failing to reach the people of their communities. Not 
many of our ministers are staying on for any length of 
time in these rural parishes. Yet our rural churches have 
been (and still are) “feeders” of the urban churches. 
Twenty-five per cent of the membership of our rural churches 
is classified as being “non-resident.” Not all of these 
persons have found their places in our urban churches, 
but it is safe to conclude they are residing in urban 
centers and that many are active in our churches. 

Now fifty-two per cent of our American population is with- 
out church affiliation of any kind, and of this great 
unchurched population, sixteen per cent more are in rural 
areas than in urban centers. Nineteen per cent of our Uni- 
versalist constituency resides in rural areas. In other words, 
our Church is eighty-one per cent urban. We are an urban 
Church, but we share the rural problem. 

Of the seventy-three ministers who have come into 
our fellowship in the last decade, nineteen per cent (in exact 
proportion to our rural constituency) began their work 
in rural churches although but three per cent of them had 
come from rural backgrounds. Py 

What is to be done? One thing we all can do: keep 
ourselves alert to the need; enlist prospects. from among 
the very best homes in our parishes; aid them in getting 
their training; and encourage them throughout their 
training period. This is a responsibility we hold in com- 
mon and it cannot be lost sight of over the years. Our 
ministers are the Church’s greatest asset. 

But there is a more immediate need. 
ment to ordination takes six or seven years. We cannot 
wait that long. Forty more ministers are needed in the 
very near future. This is not an impossible prospect. 
Students who have already completed their liberal arts 
work are open to suggestion. And considerable strength 
in the ranks of our clergy today is to be found among 
our converts, ministers who, of their own volition, and 
many of them at personal sacrifice, deliberately chose to 
come to us. We do not seek to draw men and women 
away from religious attachments they have made; but 
surprisingly many are unhappy in their present associa- 
tions and only await our assurances of welcome. 


From  enlist- 


Pensions 


In giving consideration to ways by which more 
adequate pensions may be paid cur ministers, let us bear 
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in mind that the current urge is not new. In 1939, after 
four years of study, a plan deemed by the Trustees to 
be workable was voted upon in Washington. The plan 
was a contributory one, requiring payments ann ually from 
both churches and clergy. The vote was favorable, on 
condition that a sufficient number of 
ministers would co-operate. The plan was to become 
effective January 1, 1941. A painstaking canvass was 
made. Of the 172 churches responding, only thirteen 
_ agreed to co-operate. Of the ninety-one ministers re- 
sponding, only ninetéen agreed to co-operate. The con- 
clusion of the Trustees was that insufficient interest on 
the part of churches and ministers made it impracticable 
to proceed. : 

During the past two years, through the efforts of a 
special committee, the Trustees have sought to establish 
a plan on the basis of premiums to be paid insurance 
companies. 

Mere r cently, still another system has been proposed, 
that of merging income from all pension funds (those of 
the State Conventions and those of the Universalist 
Church of America), this total to be supplemented in 
whatever amount might be necessary from income under 
year-by-year Unified Appeal receipts. A minimum annual 
payment of $800 would be made to Universalist ministers 
“who had reached the age of sixty-five. 

~The Universalist Church of America now pays $200 
_ each year to Universalist ministers who have reached the 
age of sixty-eight, have served no less than twenty-five 
years as pastors of Universalist churches, and are now 
receiving from denominational sources an amount annually 
not to exceed $1,000. The number of beneficiaries varies from 
year to year, ranging from fifty to sixty-five. This, as 
you see, calls for an annual expenditure of between 
$10,000 and $13,000. Were we to pay at the rate of 
-$800 annually, we would need available each year from 
$40,000 to $52,000. Only five State Conventions have 
pension funds in any amount (Maine, Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio and Rhode Island). The total annual 
income from State funds is $9,472.17. The total annual 
income from pension funds of The Universalist Church 
of America is $7,421.00. The total annual income of all 
available sources, then, is $16,893.17. 

Under the Unified Appeal, the total asking this year 
is $42,050.00. Remember that until this year the most 
raised was $30,497.18. Only six years ago it was $8,844.81. 
To put into practice the present proposals, the asking 
under the Unified Appeal would have to be boosted from 
$42,000 to a minimum of $65,000 and a possible $77,000. 
This, as you see, would require the precipitous increase 
next year of between $23,000 and $35,000, and fails to 
allow for any normal increase in costs of personnel, pro- 
gram or expansion. 

oA pension system far more adequate than it now is 
we should have and must provide. This is hardly debatable. 
I doubt, however, the realism of this proposal. The 
Unified Appeal is succeeding. Little by little we have 
enlarged our program and increascd our asking. Our 
people are learning gradually what they as Universalists 
are doing and can do together. Continued success under 
the unified form of financial appeal is assured if this 
educational procedure is followed and if the total asking 
is increased gradually. But, in one fell swoop, to raise the 
total by from fifty-four per cent to eighty-two per cent is not 
realistic. My studied opinion is that our asking next year 
might be safely raised by as much as $5,000. 

We might attempt to raise sufficient capital funds to 
make possible a yearly pension of $800. The present 
total of all such funds stands now at $369,773.61. 
Assuming we were to pay annually at the rate of $800, 
and that we were able to obtain from capital funds an 

" income of three per cent, in addition to the funds now in hand 
we would have to raise a sum in excess of one million 
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churches and’ 


dollars. A person skilled in money raising, devoting his 
entire time to this purpose, permitted to raise these funds 
in addition to (and not included in) the budget of the 
Unified Appeal, welcomed and aided by each minister 
and local board, might, in five to ten years; succeed in 
gathering this amount of capital funds. In fact, this 
procedure might be worthy of consideration; but the goal 
could not be reached in a relatively short time through 
the efforts of an already overloaded headquarters staff 
employed for other purposes. 

Total present income from all sources is $16,893.17. 
Were this total pooled and made available, persons now 
eligible could receive approximately $335 a year. This 
is not the desired $800, to be sure, but it is $135 more than 
is being paid now. To pay $335 instead of the present 
$200 would necessitate action by each of the five States 
holding funds. The General Assembly may well recom- 
mend, but will have to await, such action by the States. 

Assuming favorable action by the States, the General 
Assembly, by voting to add for this purpose to next 
year’s Unified Appeal an amount no less than $5,000 (this 
in addition to other possible increases), would make 
possible payments annually at the rate of $400, thus 
doubling in amount our present payment —a considerable 
achievement. However, actual fayment in this amount 
would have to depend upon success of the Unified Appeal. 
But assuming proper response by our people to their 
rightful obligations, it is safe to say a total of $400 might be 
increased from year to year. As I see, it, this is a goal 
possible of realization, would be sane procedure and would be 
making definite progress. 

It has been said that a pension plan should be set 
up against a backlog of permanent funds. Of course it 
should—a tremendous backlog. But not having the 
backlog, and little prospect of acquiring one, would it 
not be the mark of wisdom to start where we are with 
what we have? Until we do acquire the backlog, this might 
help. 

It has been said young men hesitate to enter our 
ministry because of inadequate pensions. I have shared 
in the ordination of some seventy of our ministers, 
associated with Universalist ministers for twenty years, 
counseled with many of our students; and, of all this 
number, only one (a theological student) so much as 
raised the subject. It has been my experience that men 
do not hesitate to enter our ministry for financial reasons. 

Before concluding discussion of this topic, permit me 
to emphasize two points for further consideration: first, 
initial action should be taken by the Universalist Church 
of America, regardless of action or inaction by the States; 
and second, we should guarantee a minimum _ income, 
but discriminate between the person who already has 
income from other sources and the person who has no 
other income. 


Outreach 


An easy readiness to expand our work may be com- 
mendable, or it may not be. If that which we propose 
is practical, and if we ourselves without hesitation or 
complaint dig down in our very own pockets to pay the 
cost, we are then free to proceed. If out of impatience 
or sentiment we decide to plunge impulsively ahead, 
spending other people’s money because we can, sending 
others to represent us as our forebears sent Dr. Perin 
to represent them, and to do much the same thing in the 
same way (namely, “to establish missions in heathen 
lands’), then we deserve to be called to account. 

Our world outreach problem is too big and too com- 
plicated for us to move ahead without careful study of 
the entire needs and of our total resources. Much has 
happened in the fifty-six years since Dr. Perin went to 
Japan; and more has happened in the last six than in 
the preceeding fifty. At this moment, it is not known 
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what we will be at liberty to do; and, until we know, how 
can we determine? 

We are committed under our present program to the 
expenditure this year of $68,550, $42,050 of which must 
be raised in current cash under the Unified Appeal. In 
the years just ahead, expenditures will be larger. Living costs 
are higher by from thirty to forty per cent. We cannot expect 
to retain our executive staff and office personnel at head- 
quarters at present levels of compensation. Almost any 
vacancy created in these days would require of us the 
expenditure of considerably more in order to fill the post. 
The new Department of Business Administration and 
Finance has been authorized. Salary of a qualified director, 
plus cost of operations, would add to our. budget no less 
than $5,000. With the impending vacancy on the GSS.A. 
staff, it is probable some form of reorganization will be 
achieved, calling for the services of an outstanding specialist 
to direct an overall Department of Education. Colleges 
and universities pay well in order to command the services 
of such personnel. We shall have to pay as much or 
more; and we should. Churches are pleading for the ser- 
vices of our General Field Worker, but one person cannot 
possibly meet the demands. He should have help. Our 
Southern field is petitioning for an area superintendent. 
We should be spending much more than we now can on 
literature, on our leadership-education institutes, on the 
training of our ministers, on aid to churches and toward 
the establishment of new ones. Capital funds invested 
in our National Memorial Church have been reduced 
from $174,746.00 in August, 1941, to $165,289.70—a 
reduction of $9,456.30; but, at this rate, it will take eighteen 
years to clear the item. 

I am keenly wishful that my position be clearly 
understood. I know the Orient. I lived there among 
its people. I think I know missions, for I was a missionary. 
I came back disillusioned, thoroughly disillusioned as _ to 
certain types of missionary effort. But I came _ back 
thoroughly convinced of the worth of the only type Univer- 
salists are justified in undertaking. 

The religious imperative of this century is a moral 
and spiritual movement binding men together and causing 
them willingly to devote themselves to such obviously 
essential tasks as the relief of suffering, the rebuilding of 
what war has destroyed, and the establishment of moral 
principles for world government. About these things there 
can be no basic differences. Hungry people have to be 
fed. That which has been destroyed must be rebuilt. And 
if we are to have “one world” there must be agreement 
upon common standards of justice, law, and social morality. 
What can be more important than the works of justice, 
mercy and love? Why not make these central, instead. of 
petty and unmoral distinctions between Christians them- 
selves and between Christians and non-Christians? Let 
men come to understand one another. Let each one in 
his own way express his faith; but let all work together 
for peace, for justice, and for a community of being. The 
time will then come when that which they have done 
together, their need of each other, their sense of com- 
panionship in great causes, will be more important than 
all that which has served to divide them. ‘This, in the 
finest sense, 7s universalism. 

If, in our program of foreign missions, we have in mind 
laying emphasis upon the fact of kinship, if we are pre- 
pared to align ourselves with peoples of the world who 
share our philosophy and believe it is vital to humanity’s 
welfare, I am an enthusiast for Universalist missions in 
foreign lands. 

But permit me to emphasize another point. No mis- 
sion abroad is going to redeem us if we do not measure 
up here at home. “Need” is where you find it. First and 
foremost, more of our own people right here in this country 
must be brought to a clearer comprehension of, and a greater 
willingness to share in, our common labors. Second, we have 
a specific obligation to the fifty-two percent of our American 
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population without church affiliation of any kind. We need 
and must have stronger churches at home; and we need 
more churches at home. I would like to see our Church rise 
to its great opportunity here in America—an opportunity to 
educate in thought and deed its own people, opportunity to 
reach and convince the throngs who know her not. This 
would be missionary work fraught with power. 

It may be possible for us to do one of several things. 
Some radical change in national policy may make it possible 
for us to re-enter Japan soon and on our own, although this 
is highly improbable. Or, in an undenominational program 
the nature of which is acceptable to us, we might be per- 
mitted by the sponsoring interdenominational authorities to 
co-operate. On the other hand, we may choose to devote our 
efforts to areas other than Japan, appealing to the court for 
permission to use for this purpose income from funds hitherto 
restricted to use in Japan. Or, we may decide upon a pro- 
gram of relief only. Unprecedented suffering and starvation 
call us to such unprecedented action. 

“Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, 
Come ye, blessed of my Father—For I was hungered and ye 
gave me meat: I was thirsty and ye gave me drink .. . 
Naked and ye clothed me: I was sick and ye visited me: 
I was in prison and ye came unto me.” 

Three things I advocate: 1. Decide upon policy and ma- 
chinery before we determine the projects; 2. Do more thor- 
oughly and together what we are doing; 3. Do it in the 
name of the Church. 

Our effort henceforth should be unzted effort, that is, all 
Universalists working together under the Universalist Church 
of America. A missionary program should be the missionary 
program (both at home and abroad) of the Universalist 
Church, not of one or more of its allied organizations only. We 
have never had a single organization for administering our 
outreach program. We have had areas of responsibility as- 
signed to, or assumed by, different organizations, and we 
have witnessed varying degrees of co-operation between these 
agencies. But, with such arrangement, there is bound to be 
confusion in policy-making and administration, so much so 
that many are wishing we might speak as a single voice and 
enlist all our people in a total effort. 

After painstaking analysis of the situation we face, I am 
convinced that whatever is undertaken should be in the 
name of our total Church, authorized by the Church, sup- 
ported by the Church, under supervision of the Church. This 
is a matter of policy and should be determined now. To this 
end I make the following recommendations: 

First, that the President of the Universalist Church of 
America, with the concurrence of the Presidents of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women and the Universalist Min- 
isterial Association, appoint an Appraisal Commission on 
Universalist Outreach, said Commission being charged (a) 
to study the missionary resources, both actual and potential, 
of our total Church, and (b) to report its findings and make 
its recommendations a year from next fall at the sessions 
of the General Assembly. 

Second, that, in the meantime, we devote ourselves sacri- 
ficially to the relief of suffering humanity and to the support 
of our work at home through the Unified Appeal. 

Financing our work under the Unified Appeal has now 
passed the experimental stage. It has stood the pragmatic 
test. Monies gathered in the church-year 1939-40 totaled 
$8,844.81, Each year since then has brought an increase, 
until last year the total reached was $30,497.18. This pres- 
ent year our budget calls for $42,050.00, of which $28,403.53* 
has already been contributed. We have four months to go. 
*As of April 13, 1946. 

The plan is a good one. It does away with quota “assess- 
ments” levied arbitrarily against a church, assessments based 
upon a percentage of cold and impersonal figures in an annual 
budget. The amount asked now is a fair share, this to be 
contributed voluntarily. Gifts are no longer asked for in 
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order to increase the accumulated capital of certain funds, 


but in order to promote needed work. Therefore, we have 
to tell our people about the work. 


Increase in giving and in the total amount raised afford 


just ground for encouragement. However, Universalists on 


the whole have never been trained to give as they should to 
the work of their Church. To aid their people overseas, Jews 
in the City of Buffalo alone are raising $500,000. To build 
more Lutheran churches, Lutherans of a single community 
gave $110,000. For purposes of extension, 207 Episcopal 
Churches in Massachusetts are contributing $500,000. The 
Church of God, a denomination of comparable size, raises 
over a million dollars for its mission program alone. And 
one Presbyterian church in Pasadena, California, gave for 
missions in one year more than the total given last year in 
the Unified Appeal by all Universalists put together. It is 


“true that we are giving a great deal more this year than we 


gave five or six years ago. So far, so good. But it is not 
good enough. There is work to be done, and we ought to be 
doing it. Seriousness of the times in which we live needs no 
added emphasis. Everyone who can read and think has the 
stern facts. Opportunity to do our part for world brother- 
hood is a special call to our generation. God grant we may 
not be found wanting. 


-Membership 


In the matter of church membership Universalists need 
to go into action. There are some 82,000 counted Universal- 
ists, yet four out of every ten of these are not members of 
the Church. In addition to these counted Universalists who 
are associated with our churches, there are many who are 
isolated, uncounted and unknown. Many of them, doubt- 
less, are as upright in their personal lives, as intelligent con- 
cerning their church, and as liberal in their support of it, 
‘as some who are members. And many members, doubtless, 
are unworthy of the name they bear. All of which goes with- 
out saying, but it adds up to exactly nothing. Actual mem- 
bership is the basis of stability in the organized Church. No 
institution can long exist with those who remain forever 
outside, er on the periphery. 

The Universalist type of religion has its correlative type 


White of Emporia, Kansas 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


Tur AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WiLLIAM ALLEN WuitTE. Mac- 
millan. $3.75. 


J ERE are 669 pages that deal with the political 
, history of the United States from McKinley to 
F. D. R., and with the life story of an editor who stayed 
in a remote Kansas town and yet was read by states- 
men, diplomats and plain people everywhere. No more 


- interesting book has appeared in our times. With Will 


White, who knew almost everybody, telling the inside 
story without many inhibitions, how could it help 
gripping the average man? I, who have known Will 
White from his early days in Emporia, have been 
surprised by some of the clay feet that he reveals in my 
idols. 

The style of the book is piquant and picturesque, as 


“we might expect of a man whose editorial—“What Is 


the Matter with Kansas?”—went over the country and 
was reprinted by the thousand. His contacts with 
Presidents and political bosses of every degree were 
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of church membership. Universalism emphasizes not salety 
but service. Therefore the Universalist type of church 
membership is not a profession of excellence but an avowal 
of loyalty. Universalism is a living confidence in certain 
basic principles, not assent to some official creed. Therefore 
our type of church membership means subscription not to a 
creed but to a purpose: to live as a child of God and a helper 
of men. In other words, our Church raises Jesus’ own stand- 
ard of discipleship: “Not every one that saith, Lord, Lord, 
... but he that doeth the will...’ Our Church asks noth- 
ing to which a free-minded, conscientious person cannot sub- 
scribe; but it does ask the greatest gift in one’s power— 
oneself. 

When a person stands at the altar, seriously and in public 
declaring his avowed allegiance to the Church as the avenue 
through which he proposes to dedicate his talents, his time, 
his means in selfless service, he takes upon himself holy 
vows. Like birth and death, christening and marriage and 
parenthood, a reception into Universalist Fellowship should 
be regarded as one of the truly significant steps in one’s life. 

Casualness, apathy, conventionality, indifference, a take- 
it-or-leave-it attitude will never build a business or a home; 
nor will they build a Church. Membership in our Church 
is recognition of a rightful responsibility, dedication to a way 
of living, I believe with all my heart the strategy of our 
Church henceforth must be directed to the capture of indi- 
vidual conviction. We must get members, enlist them one 
by one, stressing all the while the significance of this forth- 
right commitment. But, as never before, we must PREACH 
FOR A VERDICT! 

Without the slightest apology, and with the deepest con- 
viction and greatest confidence, I call upon all Universalists 
who are not now members of the Church to step on up into 
the front line and be counted. I challenge my brothers and 
sisters of the clergy to lead the way in achieving over the next 
five years a fifty per cent increase in our membership—intelli- 
gent, active, consecrated membership — membership in the 
CHURCH. Let each local church set its goal for next year 
and set to work on it without delay. Our great opportunity 
is among the unchurched. Let our effort at this point be 
bold and aggressive. Potentially, at least, every unchurched 
person is a Universalist. 


William 
Allen 
White 


intimate, his knowledge was deep and full, and his zest 
for his work was immeasurable. Likewise he told the 
whole truth as he saw it, sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, as an enfant terrible. 

His idol was Theodore Roosevelt. He supported 
Roosevelt through thick and thin because he believed 
in him. He was detached enough, however, to see 
T: R.’s weaknesses and honest enough to set them 
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down. He could not share T. R’s hatred of Wilson, but 
when Wilson coldly refused T. R., who had gone to the 
White House in person, permission to raise a regiment 
for service in the First World War, White uses pure 
vitriol to characterize the action. 

All of the prominent Americans for the past forty 
years live and breathe in this book: McKinley, Mark 
Hanna, Tom Platt, Taft, Hughes, the Roosevelts, Cox, 
Harding, Coolidge, Willkie, and a host of others, with 
White consistently for the progressive man, whatever 
party name he bore. 

The literary-minded will be interested in many 
familiar literary friends and in the slow climb of this 
Kansas cub reporter, until his short stories brought him 
five hundred or a thousand dollars each and his country 
newspaper six or seven thousand a year. As interesting 
as anything to a minister is his frank account of how 
he discovered the Bible and the motivation that he 
found in it for his progressive policies, and the strength 
that he found in it for the development of his literary 
style. 

White was a lovable man, devoted to his family, 
true to his friends, interested in the fortunes of Tom, 
Dick and Harry. When Mary, his sixteen-year-old 
daughter, was suddenly killed by striking the limb of a 
tree as her saddle horse swerved into the curb, Will and 
Sally White met the great sorrow of their life. After a 


few days White wrote an obituary that has been re- 
printed in newspapers and magazines and has gone into 
school readers and a dozen anthologies. Like other 
pieces that went over the country, it appears in the 
Autobiography. 

There are a few inconsequential anachronisms and 
White himself, in a foreword, wrote, “This auto- 
biography, in spite of all the pains I have taken and the 
research I have put into it, is necessarily fiction.” He 
meant he couldn’t possibly achieve one hundred per 
cent accuracy. But if it is fiction, it is fiction with the 
essence of unforgettable truth. 


Religious Book Week 


HE week of May 5-12 has been set aside as 

RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK. This fourth nation- 
wide observance is sponsored annually by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews to stimulate the 
reading of more books with spiritual values. 

Get your copy of the 1946 Book List and READ 
AT LEAST ONE BOOK WITH SPIRITUAL 
VALUES DURING THIS WEEK. 

Copies may be had by writing the office of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 73 
Tremont Street. Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


Work of the General Sunday School Ass’n 


Susan M. Andrews 


At the Association’s business session in Akron, Miss Andrews gave the report printed below. Since 
we are now about to begin the work of developing a comprehensive Department of Religious Educa- 


tion for the entire Universalist fellowship this report is printed in full. 


Miss Andrews has outlined 


the varied and most valuable services of the Association and has frankly considered the situation: 
“.. in general, five grinding years of war have weakenened the organization and the program of Uni- 


versalist church schools.”’ 


(THE two years covered by this report were war 

years. Though military victory was in sight in 
the spring of °45 and the fighting im Europe ended 
i> May, our daily living—including Sundays—was 
largely determined by the fact that we were a country 
at war. Universalist church schools, like those of 
every other denomination, suffered because of that 
fact, just as they had-the two previous years. The 
mobility of families, long and irregular working hours, 
difficulties of transportation, additional responsibilities 


assumed and the general preoccupation of everyone _ 


m the “war effort”—all had their effect upon the 
church school. Most noticeable perhaps was their 
effect upon leadership. Never too secure because of 
its very nature, the turnover of volunteer superin- 
tendents and church-school teachers during the period 
of the war reached a new peak. 

Here and there, individual ministers and leaders 
did heroic work in maintaining a religious-education 
program on a high level. In many places, however, 
people became discouraged as they saw one class after 
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another left without a teacher. In spite of some gains * 
and outstanding work on the part of some individuals, 
in general five grinding years of war weakened the 
organization and the program of Universalist church 
schools. 

The General Sunday School Association, aware of 
what was happening, tried to adapt its program and 
the schedule of its staff members to meet some of 
these changing needs: To a degree this was done. 
Yet given, to start with, a limited staff and limited 
income, production in terms of results was limited, 
too. The regular day-by-day program of the As- 
sociation, itself “stepped up,” had to be maintained. 
and was, I think, to an unusual degree. This is not 
to say at the same time that many things which should 
have been done, things which we bravely hoped and 
planned to do, were never begun. 

It is impossible in a report of this kind to give any 
adequate idea of the “regular” work of the Associa- 
tion. Through the years it has been concerned 
principally with Universalist church schools and what 
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goes on, or fails to go on, in them. It has worked 
directly with the leaders of these schools. Yet be- 
cause the Association in its early days established a 
reputation for being a “service organization,” it con- 
tinues to be called upon for every conceivable type 
of service. 

By and large, however, we have been concerned 
with the following: 


Superintendents’ Mailings 


This calls for the preparation of mimeographed and 
printed materials which go out in regular mailings to 
superintendents. Included are Superintendents’ Bul- 
letins, weekly worship services, pamphlets and other 

_ materials relating to the effective functioning of the 
- church school. 


Services for Special Days 

Religious Education Sunday, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Easter, Festival of the Home, Children’s Day— 
these call for special attention. During the past two 
years the material provided for Christmas and Chil- 
dren’s Day has served not only our own denomination 
but has been advertised and widely used by Congre- 
gational, Unitarian and other churches. 


Friendship Programs 


Three of these are promoted each year in our church 
schools. With great care, materials are prepared for 
local use. The purpose of these programs is to build 
up among pupils feelings of friendliness and good will 
toward people of other races and those in special 
need. (Reference is made later to the offerings taken 
in connection with these programs.) 


Lendimg Facilities 

Loan Library. A library of some 2,000 books serves 

local workers from coast to coast, engaged in any 
part of the church’s educational program. Books for 
teachers, leaders of worship, superintendents, ministers, 
members of the Religious Education Committee, 
parents, and a complete file of recommended courses 
of study provide a needed service to our churches. 
It is not uncommon for ten to twenty books to be 
sent out in the course of a day. In “rush” season 
the figures go much higher. 
“,. Workers’ Kits. A dozen small “suitcases,” in which 
are assembled books, pamphlets, photographs, clipped 
articles having to do with one age-group, as primary 
children or junior highs. These are used by Religious 
Education Committees, parents’ groups, teachers. 

Pamphlet Files. These include plays, pageants, and 
innumerable small items on subjects of concern to 
_ church-school workers. 

Visual Aids. In this classification fall posters (such 
as a set on family life and the home), some flat pictures 
borrowed locally for use in worship, photographs of 
church-school rooms, of worship centers, of pupils 
engaged in different types of activity. In addition 
are sets of stereopticon slides and a few sets of Koda- 
chromes. 

The examination of books and pamphlets before 


adding them to our shelves is a weekly task. Few 
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people realize the amount of time that staff members 
devote to this selective service. For one course of 
study added to the library and thus made available 
to workers, a half-dozen may have been discarded 
as not suitable for our use. 


The Christian Leader 


This Association is responsible for one page in 
each issue, known to many as the “church-school page.” 
Actually, however, the subjects treated there relate 
to the total educational program of the church. 

In September, 1944, a special Religious Education 
issue of the Leapsr, to which staff members gave much 
time and thought, evoked praise from many quarters. 
Through the year invitations from the editor to sub- 
mit articles, or to report special meetings attended, 
are evidence of his co-operative spirit. It is a matter 
of regret that sheer lack of time usually prevents 
the granting of this request. 

To other publications such as state and regional 
papers we contribute occasionally, not nearly so often 
as we should lke to do. 


Office Conferences 


These range all the way from one or two a day 
to an unexpected ten or twelve. And a realization at 
five or six o’clock that practically the whole day has 
been devoted to only one aspect of our work! That 
it is highly important, however, no one will deny. 
Office “Displays” 

Tables and bulletin board are used to remind 
visitors that it’s time now to get ready for Chirstmas, 
or for Good Will Day or for that Friendship Program. 
New books sometimes take precedence. And the bul- 
letin board becomes colorful with its exhibit of materials 
for the Nursery Roll superintendent. 

Our “Christmas Room” on the fourth floor of 16 
Beacon Street, in 1943, attracted people of all de- 
nominations. 


Correspondence 

We often wish that the G.S.S.A. office were “just 
around the corner” from every Universalist church. 
Or at least within calling distance. Since it is not, 
we try through correspondence to give some of the help 
which a personal conference makes possible. In the 
course of a week a large amount of time is devoted 
to this particular task. 
“Agency” for Professional Church Leadership 

As incomes rise in some of our larger churches 
the possibility of adding to the staff a trained director 
of religious education, a parish assistant, or an office 
secretary is often considered. In the course of a year 
we receive several requests for names of possible 
candidates for positions of this sort. In a few instances 
we have helped in the placement of such persons. 
It is unfortunate that during the past few years the 
supply of directors is entirely out of proportion to 
the demand. 


Expanding the Local Program 
Home and Family. It is increasingly apparent that 
unless and until the home ‘recognizes its responsibility 
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in guiding the child’s religious growth, the seed which 
the church sows, however good it may be, is likely 
to fall on stony ground. While this situation is high- 
lighted in National Family Week and the Festival 
of the Home in May, it exists throughout the year. 
The encouragement of parents’ libraries in the church, 
occasional parents’ programs, mothers’ study groups, 
has helped a. little. So, too, has the work with local 
Nursery Roll superintendents, supplying them with 
materials, helping them to see the importance of their 
work and its relationship to the church’s educational 
program. 

Vacation Schools present an opportunity for ex- 
tending the meager time allotted by the average church 
to religious education. Even a two-week school may 
produce far-reaching results. New leaders may be 
discovered, also new pupils; new appreciations and 
skills learned. In the summers of 1943 and 1944, thirty- 
two vacation church schools were reported in ten 
states. The total enrollment was 2,837, or an average 
of eighty-eight per school. Of these, ten were sponsored 
solely by Universalist churches, while twenty-two were 
community schools in which Universalists participated. 
Miss Winchester has given time both years to promot- 
ing these schools, and through personal conference and 
correspondence has helped plan local programs. 


Field Work 


During the two years covered by this report Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner rendered significant service to- the 
Universalist Church as general field worker. She not 
only met with and helped local leaders in practical 
ways, but first and foremost she gave to the people 
of our churches a vision of what we mean today by 
religious education. (It is surprising how many 
persons who concede change in every other area of life 
see no need of it here!) The Association is continually 
grateful for what Miss Bruner did throughout the 
Denomination to interpret and exemplify liberal 
religion. 

Miss Margaret Winchester of the G.S.S.A. staff 
has made a rich and varied contribution through her 
field visits of the past two years. She will make her 
own report of these. Miss Winchester carries the 
major responsibility at this point. 

My visits have not been so far afield or so many. 
However, during the two years of visiting church 
schools, participating in the Sunday services, meeting 
with groups of teachers or parents, or with the 
Religious Education Committee, speaking to church 
groups at family night and parish suppers, these have 
taken me into some sixty-five of our churches. In 
addition there has been attendance at state conven- 
tions and other state meetings, at two Ferry Beach 
conferences and six interdenominational meetings. 

Both years, trips into New York state, covering 
from two to three weeks, as well as a week in Vermont 
as member of a midwinter caravan, were further 
evidence of the need and ‘the importance of field work. 
Also of the rich returns to the field worker herself 
from contacts with our people “where they are.” 
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Institutes 

The Association co-operates with the Institute 
Committee in planning for religious-education courses 
and faculty in various denominational institutes. As 
far as possible its staff members, when requested to 
do so, serve as instructors. In June, 1944, and in 
1945 Miss Winchester participated in the Shelter 
Neck, North Carolina, Institute. 

The Religious Education Institute at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, each year is the one summer conference for 
which the Association is completely responsible. Its 
record for conducting an institute of more than usual 
merit was established long ago. Those held in 1943- 
44 were no exception to this rule. Close to one hun- 
dred delegates representing ten states were registered 
both years. More than fifty local churches have 
benefited by the deepened faith and fresh insights of 
the leaders whom they chose to attend this institute. 

The Earle Scholarship Fund, established in 1938 
in memory of Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, continues to 
make possible the granting of scholarships to some 
three or four leaders each summer. These persons 
are selected from areas where no State Convention 
or other organization provides scholarships for at- 
tendance at institutes. 

There is a growing awareness among our people 
of the great good to be derived from attendance at 
summer institutes. This type of leadership-education 
is destined to increase in the next few years. 


Co-operation with State Associations 


In nine states at the present time there are As- 
sociations whose purpose, like that of the General 
Association, is to help strengthen the program of 
religious education in the local church. In three 
states Religious Education Committees have similar 
aims. 

During the two years covered by this report Miss 
Mary B. Lillie served as full-time state worker for 
Ohio, and A. Edwin Grimes for Massachusetts. Em- 
ployed by the State Convention, both these leaders 
gave much attention to the church schools in their 
respective areas. Mr. Grimes was particularly active 
in setting up and helping to conduct vacation church 
schools. The G.S.S.A. office was in close touch with 
these workers. It was a Keen disappointment when 
both terminated their services in the summer of 1945. 
What they set in motion and accomplished in a brief 
time is evidence of the need for trained and salaried 
leadership in every state. 

Meanwhile, the volunteer officers of state 
Church School Associations render, of necessity, a 
limited service to the schools within their territory. 
Some grant scholarships for attendance at summer 
institutes, some plan and carry out field trips, one or 
two send out occasional letters or bulletins or con- 
tribute to the state paper. The majority endeavor 
at the annual state convention session to have a speaker 
on religious education or to devote some time to the 
subject. The usefulness of the state organization could 
be greatly enlarged—even with the present setup 
of volunteer leadership. The attendance of a G.S.S.A. 
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of the financial response of each church school. 


.?*Relief in Asia 


staff member at state board meetings has sometimes 
led to new goals and accomplishments. Closer contact 
should be maintained between the two for the benefit 


of both—as well as the local church which both are 
serving. 


Friendship Offerings 

The Friendship Programs. mentioned earlier in this 
report each culminated in an offering. In 1943-44 
there were three; in 1944-45, two. Total offerings 
from Universalist church schools for the two years 
were $5,717.37, a gain of $1,321.15 over the last 
biennial report. These were received as follows: 
1943-44 

162 schools gave $1,618.05 

Jordan Neighborhood 


House 
Refugee Children 


159 schools gave 
83 schools gave 


1,099.52 
443.98 


Total $3,161.55 
1944-45 
— Relief in Asia 154 schools gave $1,390.03 
Jordan Neighborhood 
House 


Refugee Children 


164 schools gave 1,148.46 
5 (late payments) 17.33 


Total $2,555.82 


The G.S.S.A. office receives and enters these of- 
ferings, that a complete record may be kept there 
Re- 
ceipts are then paid over to the Universalist Church 
of America. The first offering is sent by the U.C.A. to 
the Church Committee for Relief in Asia. The second, 
for thé maintenance of Jordan Neighborhood House 
at Suffolk, Virginia, goes directly into the U.C.A 
treasury. The spring offering in 1944 was paid over 
by the U.C.A. to the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee for work among refugee children in North 
Africa. 

Although some two hundred schools participate 
in these offerings, because not all contribute to each 
one there is room for much more widespread co- 
eperation on the part of our leadership. 


Denominational and Interdenominational 


Relationships 


The General Sunday School Association has always 
regarded itself as an integral part of the Universalist 
Church and has participated actively in efforts toward 
co-operation. Staff members have given generously 
of their time to the work of various denominational 
committees. Since the inception of the Central Plan- 
ning Council in 1941 I have served as chairman of 
its Leadership Education Committee and as a member 
also of its Committee on Institutes. In addition, such 
joint enterprises as the denominational Plan Book, 
the 1943 General Assembly sessions, the setting up 
of field work, have called for much co-operative 
planning. 

Miss Winchester has been responsible for the 


promotion of the Festival of the Home observance 
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among our churches. Also through the two years of 
this report she has served as secretary of the Suffolk 
Committee. By her understanding of social needs 
and her tireless concern for the growth and improve- 
ment of the program offered in the name of our Church 
at Jordan Neighborhood House, she has contributed 
much. Her visits to Suffolk and her conferences with 
everyone from the city manager to the neighborhood 
plumber have produced results. 

In tthe field of interdenominational relationships 
staff members are frequently called upon for special 
services, and as often as possible these requests are 
granted. Yet each year many invitations for teaching 
in interdenominational institutes and interdenomina- 
tional leadership schools have to be refused. 

As an Association we are in close touch with the 
Unitarian Division of Education, through membership 
in its Curriculum Committee and in other ways. 
Friendly interchange with those engaged in religious 
education at Congregational Headquarters, 14 Beacon 
Street, next to our own, is also productive of good. 


Finances 


During the years covered by this report two changes 
have taken place in the solicitation of funds for the 
Association's work. Since its beginning the G.S.S.A. 
had built up a list of men and women in our churches 
who contributed annually to its work. The U.C.A. 
had a similar list, as did the Youth Fellowship. With 
the merging of all its “askings” in the so-called Unified 
Appeal in 1942, the U.C.A. expressed hope of extend- 
ing this gradually to include similar solicitation by 
affiliated organizations. In 1943 at the request of 
the U.C.A. the Association turned over its list of 
contributors and they were asked to give to the Unified 
Appeal. At the same time the U.C.A. guaranteed 
to pay to the G.S.S.A. $1,950, the approximate amount 
received from individuals the previous year. In 1944 
the Association relinquished its solicitation of gifts 
from State Conventions, and this “asking” went into 
the Unified Appeal. Again the Association was given 
an amount based on its gifts from State Conventions 
the previous year. During both years letters from Mr. 
Latham to individuals explaining this transfer and 
requesting a larger gift to the Unified Appeal helped 
to set in motion the new plan. Not all former givers 
have contributed but many have responded. A similar 
letter from Mr. Evans, G.S.S.A. vice-president, to 
presidents of State Conventions sent the gifts from 
that source during the first year of the change to $1,100. 

The amount from the Unified Appeal to be paid 
into the G.S.S.A. treasury is determined by the U.C.A. 
Committee on Budget and Control. To date this 
amount has been fixed in terms of past payments 
(from individuals and State Conventions), not in the 
light of larger possible giving of which the past two 
years gave promise. 

We approve of the plan of thus combining our 
solicitation but we recognize at the same time some 
of the possible limitations for co-operating organiza- 
tions, unless there is also representative and co- 
operative planning in the allocation of funds. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street. Boston 8. 


SPRING FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 


This will be taken in Universalist 
Church Schools on Sunday, May 19. 
It is fitting, after two Sundays of think- 
ing about homes and families (National 
Family Week, May 5 and 12), that we 
show our concern for some of the dis- 
rupted families of Europe, for those 
who are without homes or possessions 
of any kind. 

This offering is to be sent direct to 
the G.S.S.A. for recording on each 
school’s record card. Then it will be 
turned over to the Unified Appeal to go 
toward the $10,000 allocated to the Uni- 
versalist Service Committee. Amounts 
given by each school will be credited to 
its church’s Fair Share in the U.C.A. 
office. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY 


The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion has sent to every church-school 
superintendent a copy of a new Chil- 
dren’s Day service written by Miss 
Susan M. Andrews. Its title is “Grow- 
ing Up”; each section gives a hint as 
to how pupils are growing in the church 
and in their understanding of religion. 

The purpose of the service is three- 
fold: 

1. To provide opportunity for chil- 
dren and parents to worship together 
and for children to participate actively 
in the service through sharing some 
things they have learned during the 
year. 

2. To help parents sense their re- 
sponsibility for the religious growth of 
their children, and the significant part 
which the home plays in that growth. 

3. To help. church people sense anew 
the church’s obligation for the religious 
education of children and youth. 

Additional copies may be ordered at 
10c apiece. Write to G.S.S.A. 


* * * 


Friends of Rev. and Mrs. W. H. 
Skeels of Rocky Mount, North Caro- 
lina, will be interested to learn that they 
have recently moved into the new 
school building. 

Glenwood Hall, a day-care school for 
nursery, kindergarten and _ first-grade 
children, is located in the West Haven 
section of the city, a lovely residential 
district, with ample playground space. 
The building itself is a one-story white 
brick structure with high colonial pil- 
lars, with an ell apartment. 

Mrs. Skeels has been conducting the 
school for the past three years in the 
church plant at 304 Raleigh Street, and 
in the basement of a nearby church. 
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FAMILY SOLIDARITY 


Happy is the family 
Whose members, though having many 
friends, 
Have the best times of all 
When they are with one another. 


And happy those who know 
That in their home they are first; 
For the human spirit needs appreciation, 
And one can better endure buffeting 
outside, 
If he has reinforcement at home. 
From Beatitudes for the Family 
by Letanp Foster Woop 


HOME PLAY 


Home is a place to have a good time. 
In planning for some of these good 
times, parents and children will enjoy 


using the new booklet, Home Play, 
prepared by the National Recreation 


Association, and printed by Association 


Press, 75c (U.P.H.). Games for the 
family, music, dramatics, hobbies, re- 
unions, rainy-day plays, and square 


dances are included, along with practical 
suggestions for indoor and outdoor 
places to play. 


COME TO FERRY BEACH 


The Religious Education Institute will 
be held July 27-August 3, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. Dr. Max A. Kapp of Canton, 
N. ¥., will be dean, and will conduct 
chapel services each morning in the 
grove. The courses have been planned 
with the needs of the following in mind: 
Church - school superintendents and 
teachers, members of Religious Educa- 
tion Committees, ministers and parents. 
Plan now to have your church repre- 
sented at this most worthwhile institute. 


TIME TO PLAN FOR VACATION 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


Whether yours is a church with a 
through-the-year program, or a summer 
program only, a vacation church ‘school 
will be of value. The additional time, 
the regular daily schedule, the friendly 
contacts in the community, fill a real 
place in the vacation season and in the 
church’s religious educational program. 
Meeting every day, Monday through 
Friday, from 9 to 12 o'clock, a two-week 
school affords as many hours as some 
children get in a year’s “Sunday school.” 
Creative activities, worship study, rec- 
reation are combined in a_ purposeful 
program through which new leaders are 
trained and new homes reached. 

Among the materials now ready are 
courses on such themes as Bible Life 
and Times, Personal and Social Rela- 
tions, The Church, Democracy, Discov- 
ering God in the Universe. Write 
G.S.S.A. for packet of materials, 25c. 


Tue Movep Ovuters. By Florence Cran- 
nel Means. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 
This is the story of the relocation of 

the Japanese Americans from the West 

Coast at the first of the war. At the 

start of the war with Japan nearly all 

the Americans of Japanese descent were 
moved inland, while white Americans 
seized their houses and goods. 

The main characters in the story are 
Sue Ohara, Kim Ohara and Jiro Ito. 
Sue eighteen, and Kim a_ year 
younger. They went to school in Cor- 
dova, Calif., where their father owned 
a nursery and flower shop. Sue and 
Jiro Ito were in love, though they sel- 
dom saw each other. When the Oharas 
and Itos were moved their first stop was 
at Santa Anita, Calif. Later they went 
to Amanche, Col. 

I think one of the most interesting 
incidents of the story was when Sue 
was a hostess At a dance at the recrea- 
tion hall at Santa Anita. A gang of 
toughs in zoot suits tried to break up 
the dance, but they were driven off by 
some of the men. 

I like this book because it is inter- 
esting and does not give any of the 
propaganda against the Japanese Ameri- 
cans that was in the newspapers and 
on the radio at the time it happened. 
It gives us a true impression of the 
Japanese American people and helps us 
to understand the hardships that they 
suffered. 


was 


Peter Lee Scorr, 
aged 12, Gloucester, Mass. 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


A TRIP TO EASTERN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


I should like to share with you some- 

thing of the satisfaction of my recent 
visit to the Universalist parishes in 
eastern North Carolina, where it was 
my privilege to attend one or more of 
the activities of the Church of the 
Larger’ Hope (Clinton and Red Hill), 
Shelter Neck (Burgaw) , Outlaw’s Bridge 
_ {Seven Springs), Kinston, Woodington 
and Rocky Mount. 

There is a fellowship among these 
Southern parishes which it is a joy to 
witness. People travel for miles around 
to be present at the various gatherings, 
and one’s first impression is of a people 
interested in each other and “united in 
a common purpose.” As you know, the 
numerical strength of the liberal move- 
ment in the South is not too encourag- 
ing, but the solidarity of this fellowship 
and the strong denominational loyalty 
are of a pattern which might well be 
copied in many areas across our Zion 
where the churches are few and scat- 
tered. 

As a part of the technique of provid- 
ing a program to make universalism 
speak out through the Universalist 
Church, the ministers of this area have 
monthly ministers’ meetings for discus- 
sion and ministerial planning. The sig- 
nificang thing about these meetings is 
that it is area-planning and not merely 
local planning. Each minister knows 
intimately the programs of the others. 
He knows in advance what is to be done 
and when; what emerges from these 
meetings is united ministerial planning 


and a sense of security that the program . 


has a broader base than would come 
about through individual planning. 

It is a minister’s job to give urge to 
those things which need to be done 
and ‘to plan his programs so that the 
impulse to do will come from the people. 
One of the most -satisfying of the im- 
pressions I received while visiting in 
these several parishes was that these 
young ministers have a vision which 
they want to share, not just an overhead 
‘program which they mean at all costs 
to promote. The ministers are not con- 
tent to make their. stations merely 
preaching missions, but would share 
their vision of the need for churches 
which are vocal through action, recog- 
nizing the universals in religion. It is 
indeed encouraging when one sees, not 
a superimposed program, but a program 
which is the result of and outgrowth 
from constituency concern. 

Another encouraging sign of the for- 
ward look of Southern Universalists is in 
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the program of and for youth. Since 
the establishment of the State Uni- 
versalist Youth Fellowship in North 


Carolina, regular two-day rallies have 
been held every two or three months, 
with an attendance of forty or fifty 
young people. Such a rally was held at 
Outlaw’s Bridge during the week of my 
visit. The theme for the discussion was: 
“What do you want to do for the 
Church?” It developed, in the course of 
the business meeting, that the Board 
of Trustees of the North Carolina Uni- 
versalist Convention had invited the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship to elect 
a delegate to sit in at all planning meet- 
ings of the Board. Here is a group 
showing its real concern for including 
the youth in the planned program of 
the Church. Few states have taken this 
significant action in fellowship. In it, 
North Carolina sets an example worthy 
of being copied in every state organiza- 
tion. 

In few sections would one find, with- 
out considerable advance planning, such 
a well-timed program for a field worker, 
and my trip was more or less “of the 
moment,” so it could not have been an- 
ticipated any length of time in advance. 
Arriving in Clinton on a Saturday night, 
I was the house guest of Mrs. R. A. 
McCullen, editor of the Tar Heel Uni- 
versalist. On Sunday the Church of the 
Larger Hope held its annual meeting 
with church service, picnic dimner in 
the grove, and the annual business 
meeting; Sunday afternoon, chapel serv- 
ice at Shelter Neck, Dr. Gustav H. 
Ulrich preaching; Tuesday afternoon, 
the Kinston A.U.W. meeting; and on 
Wednesday, also at Kinston, a parish 
supper, the women’s Dedication Day 
Service and a parish meeting; Thursday, 
an all-day ministers’ meeting at Golds- 
boro; Friday and Saturday, the Youth 
Rally at Outlaw’s Bridge; and on Sun- 
day, preaching services at Kinston at 
11 o’clock, Woodington at 12:30 o'clock, 
and Outlaw’s Bridge at 7:45 P. M., 
opening with the annual Dedication Day 


-Service adapted for the general congre- 


gation; on Monday, a trustees’ meeting 
at Rocky Mount. One does not wonder 
that among the minister’s chief concerns 
is a car—and tires and gas! 

My program was a busy one, but the 
warm Southern hospitality, the beauty 
of the countryside with its dogwood, 
redbud, iris and roses, and the clemency 
of the weather, which made out-of-door 
gatherings so delightful, turned a_busi- 
ness trip into a real vacation. 

But don’t be mistaken. There are 
problems in the work in North Carolina. 
as everywhere—problems that go deep 


into the structure of our thinking and 
which cannot be side-stepped, — social 
problems that are basic in our philos- 
ophy, distances which have taken, and 
are still taking, their toll of attendance 
or making the outreach limited. and al 
the other problems of leadership and 
finance. Yet there is an unmistakable 
Vision going into the plans for North 
Carolina, and the work, so admirably 
planted by the itinerant liberal evangels 
of the past, whose pictures line the walls 
of the chapels, goes on with promise. 


Teva 


THE 1946 YEARBOOK 


After much delay in printing, the 
fifth annual Yearbook is ready for dis- 
tribution to Universalist women. It is 
to be hoped that it will serve officers, 
ministers and laywomen, and that orders 
will come in promptly. With rising 
costs, which make of this issue a rec- 
ord, a smaller issue was authorized, so 
delay in ordering may be unfortunate 

Several commendable comments about 
our previous Yearbooks have been re- 
ceived from leaders in other denomina- 
tions and from many of our ministers, 
which give the members of the Depart- 
ment of Education assurance that the 
assembled material should be of general 
concern to all churchwomen, and confi- 
dence, also, in pressing upon our own 
women support of general program lit- 
erature sponsored in their name. 

This year, in order that the financial 
returns shall be better than in the past, 
we are asking: 

That each group see that its officers 
are supplied with copies—not neces- 
sarily as a gift, but that each be made 
to realize the necessity of providing her- 
self with such equipment; 

That each group plan to send copies 
to distant active members who should 
not be lost to the Universalist program 
and who can keep in touch through the 
Yearbook and the Bulletin. better than 
in any other way; 

That each group make a point of 
seeing that the local minister reviews 
the Yearbook and makes recognition of 
it in the church bulletin; 

That representatives to interdenomi- 
national gatherings have the Yearbook 
in evidence, so as to show that ours is 
not a haphazard program with no spe- 
cial direction or point. 

As usual, the Yearbook sells for 35c 
a copy, three copies for $1.00. Send 
your order direct to the Association of 
Universalist Women, 16 Beacon St.. 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


SUDDEN DEATH OF 


The Rev. Dr. William Couden of Con- 
cord, Mich., passed away while visiting 
his friend, Rev. Stanley Spear, in Bev- 
erly, Mass., Monday, April 15. Sunday, 
April 7, he had preached the anniversary 
sermon at the 125th celebration of the 
organization of the First Universalist 
Church of Providence, R. I., of which 
he had been the pastor for eighteen 
years. He was also one of the speakers 
at the anniversary banquet of the 
church, Wednesday evening, April 10. 
On Thursday, after visiting at Doolittle 
Home, Foxboro, Mass., he arrived in 
Beverly, where he was suddenly stricken 
with a cerebral hemorrhage, from which 
he never regained consciousness. 

Dr. Couden was born in Harrison, 
Ohio, July 30, 1874, the son of Harry 
Noble and Melissa (Marvin) Couden. 
When he was seven days old, his mother 
died, and her cousin, Mrs. Phebe 
Gibbs, wife of William Looker Gibbs, 
reared him as her own child. The Gibbs 
family moved from Marshall to Con- 
cord, Mich., in 1884, and he attended 
school there, graduating from the Con- 
cord High School in 1891. He received 
his B.A. degree in 1896 from Buchtel 
College, Akron, Ohio, now the Univer- 
sity of Akron. He returned to Concord 
as principal of the High School for two 
years. 

He entered Tufts College Divinity 
School at Medford, Mass., graduating 
in 1901 with the degrees of Bachelor of 
Divinity and Master of Arts. He was 
ordained to the ministry in the West 
Somerville Universalist Church, and was 
pastor there until 1909. He spent one 
year at Colorado Springs, Col., and 
then accepted the pastorate of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Norwalk, Ohio, 
which he held for four years. He then 
went to the Central Universalist Church 
in Indianapolis, Ind. 


In order to be near and care for his 
father, Dr. Henry N. Couden, the blind 
chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives, he became assistant pastor of the 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., 
now the Universalist National Memo- 
rial Church. When our country en- 
tered World War I he enlisted as chap- 
lain, and was in service until August, 
1919. On his return from overseas: to 
his home ‘in Concord he supplied the 
pulpit of his home church, made vacant 
by the death of his uncle, the Rev. 
William L. Gibbs. He continued this 
pastoral relationship until June, 1926, 
when he accepted the call to the First 
Universalist Church of Providence, R. 1. 
For eighteen years he carried on a most 
successful pastorate in this historic 
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WILLIAM COUDEN 


church. In June, 1941, his Alma Mater, 
Tufts College, gave him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. 
On his retirement he was made pastor 
emeritus of the Providence Church. He 
returned to his pleasant home in Con- 
cord, Michigan, to live among the wide 
circle of friends who rejoiced in his 
home-coming. 

Funeral services were held at the Uni- 
versalist Church, Concord, April 18, 
conducted at his request by the Rev. 
Harry Laws of the Episcopal Church 
of Marshall, Mich. Burial was in the 
family lot in Maple Grove Cemetery, 
where the Episcopal burial service was 
read. Dr. Couden never married. He 
leaves’ cousins, a foster sister, a half 
sister, and several nieces and nephews. 

Oliver E. MacPherson was his most 
intimate friend and companion for 
thirty-one years, and ministered con- 
stantly and tenderly during his last 
hours at the Beverly Hospital. The 
wide circle of Dr. Couden’s friends can- 
not be numbered, but their grief at his 
passing is a genuine tribute to the use- 
fulness and helpfulness of a long and 
rich life. The altar of the church was 
banked with the beautiful floral offer- 
ings from his many friends, near and 
far. The large attendance, overflowing 
the church, gave silent testimony to the 
high regard in which William Couden 
was held. 

Srantey G. Spear 


COUDEN IN WASHINGTON 


At the time of the First World War, 
Mr. Couden was assistant to Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., at the Church of Our 
Father, as our church in Washington 
was then called. He had resigned his 
parish and moved to Washington to be 
with his father, Chaplain Henry N. Cou- 
den of the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives. Chaplain Couden at that time 
was slowly failing in health. 

When Dr. Van Schaick went over- 
seas in May, 1917, Mr. Couden was 
made acting pastor, but resigned in the 
summer of 1918 to take a commission 
as chaplain in the U. S. Army. He was 
overseas at the time of the Armistice. 

Mr. Couden was called unanimously 
to be the pastor of the Washington 
church when Dr. Van Schaick resigned 
in 1918, but declined, and Dr. Levi 
Powers was called. After Dr. Powers 
had accepted and had resigned his pas- 
torate in Gloucester, a group of Mr. 
Couden’s devoted friends in Washing- 
ton petitioned the board to eall Mr. 
Couden in place of Dr. Powers, since 
the war had come to an end, and when 


the board declined to take such action 
many of this group left the church. 
Mr. Couden, who had had nothing to do 
with the matter, retained to the end 
his affection for the Washington church 
and people. 

At the Easter service of the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church, Dr. 
Seth R. Brooks announced Dr. Cou- 
den’s death, and referred feelingly to 
his association with the church, to his 
faithful work, and to the great loss to 
the Denomination in his passing. 

JOHN VAN ScHAICK, JR- 


MINNESOTA WOMEN DEBATE 
ASSEMBLY ISSUES AND 
COMMISSION DELEGATES 


A statewide meeting of Universalist 
women was held at the Church of the 
Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minn., Good 
Friday, April 19. Mrs. Lueas C. 
Green, president, conducted an open 
meeting of the State Board, during 
which there was discussion of issues to 
be acted upon at the General Assembly 
at Akron. A memorial communion and 
commissioning of delegates to the na- 
tional convention followed. 


NEW WELLESLEY FELLS 
CHURCH REPORTS PROGRESS 


The new Universalist church in Wel- 
lesley, Mass., is rapidly imereasing its 
membership and expanding its program, 
according to the pastor, the Rey. 
Dana E. Klotzle. Forty-seven charter 
members were received into fellowship 
at a special Maunday Thursday service, 
April 18. 

The church-school enrollment is now 


- fifty-nine members, and is served by five 


teachers and the minister. A junior 
choir of fifteen members sings each Sun- 
day at the morning service. The group 
was outfitted with new robes for Easter 
Sunday. 

At the first formal meeting of the 
Men’s Club recently, twenty-seven men 
turned out. Harold Roitman, Counsel 
for the C.I.0., spoke on “Labor’s Role 
in Industrial Disputes.” 

A dozen members of the Men’s Club 
recently reseeded and regraded the lawn 
of the church. 

The local Association of Universalist 
Women has met its $400 pledge to the 
church budget, and has been well repre- 
sented at the State meetings at Wake- 
field and Fitchburg. 

Church attendance since the first of 
the year has averaged forty-five adults, 
in addition to the junior choir. Of 
the fifty-five families now in the church, 
there is only oné person originally of 
Universalist background. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


JAMES STRONG STEVENS, 
AN APPRECIATION 


James Strong Stevens,*of Hartford, 
Conn., whose death occurred in that 
city April 16, was my dear friend 
throughout my entire ministry, and in 
recent years was often with me in de- 
nominational meetings and on_ great 
occasions at Tufts College, of which he 
had been an honorary alumnus since 
1925, when the College awarded him an 
honorary Master of Arts degree. 

But my acquaintance with Jim began 
eleven years before I entered the min- 
istry. I met him first at “Boston 95,” 

that greatest of all Y.P.C.U. national 

“conventions. In those early days he was 
one of several outstanding young lay- 
men of the older group, who gave the 
young organization a full measure ot 
devotion, -wise counsel, and generous 
financial support. Wherever Jim Stevens 
was he was “present and speaking,” and 
he spoke well and to some purpose, with 
a “do something about it now” urge. 

Both in Pennsylvania and in Con- 
necticut Mr. Stevens was an ideal lay- 
man, active and generous in local, state 
and national work of our church. He 
was a trustee of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, from Connecticut, from 
May, 1948, till his death. He possessed 
natural musical ability, and often led 
community and group singing, playing 
the piano accompaniments. During 
World War I Mr. Stevens, in co-opera- 
tion with the late Professor Leo Rich 
Lewis of Tufts College, was the means 
of circulating many thousand copies of 
a patrfotic song which Professor Lewis 
composed. 

The last time I saw him, and had a 
long conversation with him, was at the 
funeral of Professor Lewis, September 
11, 1945. Although Jim was then 
seventy-eight, and nearing what proved 
to be a Jong and fatal illness, he ap- 
peared as vigorous and full of enthu- 
siasm as ever. In his death our De- 
nomination loses one who was utterly 
devoted to it, in all its departments. A 
wide circle of friends, acquaintances 
and associates will mourn his loss. 

* As I passed the piano, one day when 
I was attending a funeral, I saw on it 
the song, “I'll See You Again.” That, 
I am sure, was the song in the heart of 
James Strong Stevens as he passed into 
the Life Everlasting. 

Harry Apams Hersry 


CAMP CHICKADEE 


BOYS 4-12 GIRLS 4-15 


In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
’ Groton, N. H., 115 miles from Boston. 


Private sandy beach. Land and water 
sports. Crafts. Special attention to young 
campers. Screened cottages. Experienced. 


counselors. Nurse. Tutoring. 9-week 
season, $200. Rev. and Mrs. R. L. Weis, 
e’ Harrisville, R. I. 


May 4, 1946 


MARCUS W. LEWIS 


Marcus W. Lewis, who was modera- 
tor of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church, when the new church 
was built, died at his home in Hyatts- 
ville, Md., a suburb of Washington, 
March 2, 1946. 

Mr. Lewis, who was eighty-four years 
of age and who had been at church 
regularly, passed away in his sleep. 

Marcus W. Lewis was born in Indiana, 
educated at Ohio State University and 
Miami University, Ohio, and began work 
as a civil engineer for the cities of 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. 

He was called to Washington in 1910 
as a consulting engineer for the govern- 
ment, and became well known as an 
authority on rivers and harbors. He and 
his entire family joined the Universalist 
Church in Washington promptly, and 
Mr. Lewis served long years as trustee. 
treasurer and moderator. 

He retired from government work in 
1932. He was a member of many civic 
and genealogical bodies, the author of 
Immigrant Trails East of the Missis- 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access of all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


sippt. He was one of the organizers of 
the Phi Delta Theta fraternity at Mi- 
ami. 

He is survived by four children: 
Robert S. Lewis, a civil engineer for Los 
Angeles, who lives at El Monte, Cal., 
Elizabeth S. Lewis, a teacher in the 
Washington schools, and John Willard 
and Catherine of New York City. 

Funeral services at the National 
Church were conducted by Dr. Brooks 
and Dr. Van Schaick. 


J. WAYNE HASKELL RESIGNS 
TO ACCEPT CONGREGATIONAL 
PASTORATE 


J. Wayne Haskell, for nine years min- 
ister of White Memorial Universalist 
Church, Concord, N. H., and for the 
Jast four years superintendent of Uni- 
versalist churches in the state, has re- 
signed his offices to accept a call to 
become minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Milford, N. H. Mr. 
Haskell began his new work May 1. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in spirit of 
instruction and administration. 
Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time. 


If YOU are interested write today for 
information to 
DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New York 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
HEARS ARTHUR COOLIDGE 


The April meeting, which was also 
the annual meeting, of the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club was held Monday eve- 
ning, April 8. The guest speaker was 
the Honorable Arthur Coolidge, presi- 
dent of the Senate of the Massachusetts 
Great and General Court, and candi- 
date for the office of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. Victor A. Friend, a former 
president of the club and a member 
of the Governor’s Council, introduced 
the speaker. Senator Coolidge was at 
one time a member of the Norwood, 
Mass., Universalist Church, and once 
served as treasurer of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Association. 
His father was treasurer of the Maine 
State Universalist Convention for many 
years, and his grandfather was a Uni- 
versalist minister. Senator Coolidge 
gave a most interesting address on “The 
Romance of Legislation.” 

Present at the meeting was a delega- 
tion of twenty-seven members of the 
Melrose Universalist Men’s Club. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: The Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
president; Robert Needham, vice-presi- 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY BOOKS 


A NEW 
BOOK 


By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


This volume deals with the 
basic problem of humanity. In 
the awareness of our ignorance, 
our wickedness, our mortality, 
yet our impotence to overcome 
them, lies the dilemma. Bril- 
liantly written, this volume cries 
out plainly and boldly against 
life’s falsities: False knowledge, 
false standards, false dreams. 
Four chapters probe the tensions 
of our congenital humanness 
and point the God-given resolu- 
tion in Christ. The remaining 
four examine the dominant 
manifestations of disease in con- 


dent; Lewis Everett, treasurer; mem- 
bers of the executive committee, Dr. 
George F. Huntley, Edward Hempell. 
and Leslie Blake. 

Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, president 
of the Universalist Church of America, 
was present as a guest, and spoke briefly 
of the postwar plans of the church 


STOUGHTON CHURCH HAS 
UNIQUE EASTER DISPLAY 

The Universalist Church of Stough- 
ton, Mass., had an unusual Easter dis- 
play this year. It was a twelve-by-sixteen- 
foot picture, well mounted above the 
central doors of the church. At night 
the picture was illuminated. The work, 
which bore the legend, “He Is Risen,” 
was a project of one of the parish clubs, 
and was carried out under the direction 
of the local artist, Helen Dyett. Gol- 
gotha Hill, with its stark crosses, was 
shown in contrast to the empty tomb, 
illumined by a whiteclad angel. 

Recently the Stoughton church dedi- 
cated a memorial prie-dieu commemo- 
rating one of its young men killed in 
action. More than 250 people were in 
attendance for the dedication. 


THE GOSPEL 
IN CHRIST 
FOR TODAY 


temporary life and point to their 
remedy. 


THE CHAPTERS 


THE DILEMMA 

CHRIST AND OUR 
IGNORANCE 

CHRIST AND OUR 
WICKEDNESS 

CHRIST AND OUR 
MORTALITY 

CHRIST AND BUSINESS 

CHRIST AND EDUCATION 

CHRIST AND THE MACHINE 

MAN’S RESPONSE 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON STREET 
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Dr. KAPP’S BROTHER KILLED 


Dr. Max A. Kapp’s brother, Captain 
Walter B. Kapp, United States Army, 
died Wednesday, April 17, as the result 
of injuries sustained in a fall from the 
balcony of his apartment in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, April 14. Captain Kapp 
and two fellow officers stationed in the 
area shared an apartment, from which 
a baleony opened. They were out on 
the baleony when it collapsed. All were 
injured in the fall, which resulted in 
Captain Kapp’s death. 


ANNUAL PARISH MEETING 
AT MEDFORD 


On Sunday, April 7, the members of 
the First Universalist Church, Medford, 
Mass., enjoyed a dinner served by Mrs. 
Maud Smith and her committee. After 
this meal, the annual parish meeting 
was called to order by Ralph Beattie, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, and 
prayer was offered by Dr. Roger Etz. 

Reports on work during the past year 
were read by the head or secretary of 
each church organization as follows: 
Board of Trustees, Ralph Beattie; Treas- 
urer’s reports, Miss Bernice Cunning- 
ham; Collector’s report, Miss Anna S. 
Tucker; Auditor’s report, John R. Bow- 
man; Registrar’s report, Mrs. Eva Sea- 
burg; Director of Religious Education, 
Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain; Superin- 
tendent of Sunday School, Mrs. Mildred 
Asplind; Women’s Association, Mrs. 
Ralph Beattie; Men’s Club, John R. 
Bowman; Couple’s Club, Mrs. Ralph 
Parsons; Vestry Players, Miss Dorothy 
Etz; Junior Y.P.C.U., Ralph Silva; Sen- 
ior Y.P.C.U., Miss Sally De Wolfe. 

Mr. Morrison, Chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, presented the follow- 
ing slate of trustees for the ensuing 
year: Chairman, Ralph Beattie; Vice- 
Chairman, Francis Archibald; Treasurer. 
Miss Bernice Cunningham; Collector 
Miss Anna S. Tucker; Clerk, Mrs. 
Miriam De Wolfe; Stewards, Mrs. Drew 
and Miss Tucker; trustees for three 
years, Ralph Parsons, Warren Sawyer. 

An increased budget for the year 
1946-47 was adopted, and plans and rec- 
ommendations for the coming year were 
discussed, with special emphasis on the 
Department of Religious Education. 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Affihated with tke Pacific School 
of Religion 


Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 


The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calff, 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


i, Lane, Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


- Straub. 


~ there 


WANTED: RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION DIRECTOR FOR 
LIBERAL CHURCH. Also to 
work with young people. Sub- 
urban church in growing neigh- 
borhood. Thorough training, 
character, personality, vision, 
desired. Salary $2,000. Ap- 
plicants send qualifications and 
references to Richard J. 
Walker, Moderator, Universal- 
ist Church of the Restoration, 
Stenton Avenue and Gorgas 


MAGAZINES FOR 
CAROLINE STRAUB 


Gifts of used magazines, especially 
ones containing pictures, have been re- 
quested in behalf of Miss Caroline 
She is in her seventy-sixth 
year, in frail health, and living with the 
family of her sister in the interior of 
the island of Cuba. 

Miss Straub is a daughter of the Rev- 
erend Dr. Jacob Straub, who was active 
in the Universalist ministry for up- 
wards of forty years. He bought land, 
and with his wife and two daughters 
went to live in Cuba, in 1902. He and 
his wife, Mrs. Phebe K. Straub, died 
in 1917. The other daughter, 
Gladys, married a Spanish subject. She 
and her husband operated the family 
farm, and, with the help of Universalist 
funds in Illinois, made a home for Miss 
Carolmé. The latter has been an in- 
valid, and the lives of the members of 
the family have been replete with hard- 
ship. 

Magazines may be mailed to Miss 
Caroline Straub, c/o Mrs. Gladys K. 
Straub de Vasquez, Columbia, Cuba, via 
La Gloria, Prov. Camaguey. The post- 
age rate for magazines to Cuba is 1’2c 
for two ounces. 


THE 


‘ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young: 


men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EvucGEene GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


May 4, 1946 | 


LECTURE BY WALLACE FISKE 


_ The Rev. Wallace G. Fiske gave an 
illustrated lecture on China, April 11, 
at the First Universalist Church of 
Orange, Mass. 


DR. ELLIS PIERCE ACTIVE IN 
COMMUNITY AND ON CAMPUS 
Dr. Ellis E. Pierce, minister of the 
Universalist Church of Urbana, IL. 
acted as adult advisor to the Religious 
Emphasis Week seminar on Jewish- 
Christian Relations at the University of 
Illinois, in March. Dr. Pierce delivered 
the Holy Week Wednesday address at 
the University noonday services, April 
17, and spoke at the University Three- 
Hour Service, Good Friday, April 19. 
On Easter Sunday afternoon he deliv- 
ered the sermon at the Champaign 
County Knights Templar Service in 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 


THREE THEOLOGY STUDENTS 
TO BECOME METHODIST 
CHURCH’S FIRST “FLYING 
HOME MISSIONARIES” 


Transportation by plane to and from 
the churches they will serve Sunday 
mornings is the schedule which three 
Boston University theology students will 
begin this spring, when they become 
the Methodist Church’s first “flying 
home missionaries.” Announcement was 
made about April 17 by the Board of 
Home Missions of the Methodist Church 
that the three students would serve 
jointly by plane eleven widely-separated 
churches in the Dakota Conference. 

Two of the “flying home mission- 
aries,” Paul S. Kurtz, now pastor of the 
Plainville, Mass., Methodist Church, and 
Murray V. Hyde of Castle Rock, Wash- 
ington, will receive their Bachelor of 
Sacred Theology degrees at the Univer- 
sity’s May Commencement exercises. 
and will then leave immediately to take 
up their work in the West. The third 
of the trio, Clarence G. Spellman, cur- 
rently pastor of the Methodist Church 
in Douglas, Mass., will complete his 
work in the University’s Intersession, 
and will then begin his new duties. 

Mr. Kurtz, who holds a pilot’s li- 
cense, served for four years in the Navy, 
both as a pilot and as instructor. He 
will teach the two other young minis- 
ters to handle the plane, which is being 
provided by the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Methodist Church. Until 
that time, Mr. Kurtz will pilot the plane, 
set the other two ministers down at 
their churches, and then will continue 
to a third church, where he will deliver 
his sermon. In this manner, the three 
ministers will hold services at nine of 
the eleven churches each Sunday. They 
are also tentatively planning midweek 
services, for the churches will lie in an 
area of about 8.500 square miles. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


by the author 
of 


The Predicament 


of Modern Man 
ELTON TRUEBLOOD 
_ Foundations 


for 


Reconstruction 


wef 
he 

fi acoicaMeMt 
is mooees M 


Robert Maynard ; 
Hutchins, Chan- Zynnelatons 


cellor, University 
of Chicago, says 


of it: 


“Mr. Trueblood’s |. 
new book should iii 
convinceany read- 
er that the prin- 
ciples which can guide man in his 


struggle for peace on earth are the 
same today as they were when Moses 
delivered the Ten Commandments. 


“Mr. Trueblood stated 
principles in positive, not negative 


has these 


terms, and has explained them in such 
a way that the ‘average man’ cannot 
fail to get the point. And the point 
is one of the most important things 


in the world.” 


$1.00 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


(hs) 
PKs 


oa 


BOOK CORNER 


Tue Inner Victory. By Charles E. 
Park. Harvard University Press. 
$1.75. 


Dr. Park is brilliantly known for his 
ability as a preacher and writer He 
has a rare faculty of compressing great 
ideas into a few words of powerful im- 
pact. 

In this volume of two hundred little 
sermons he has laid down the _ basic 
qualities for a lifetime philosophy. 

He meets the problems of your life 
and mine, and gives us a foundation 
answer. Foundation in the sense that, 
when we find his key in the printed 
word, we can go on from there. 

Some of the arresting chapters for 
this reader were: 


The Inner Victory 

The Victory We Shall Not See 
A Gentle Easter 

Serupulous Fair-Dealing 

The Simplicity of Christ 
There Are No Strange Gods 
Graces of Character 

A Good Man’s Sin 

Moral Self-Confidence 

An Insult to God. 


There is stimulation in every chapter. 

The First Unitarian Church of Bos- 
ton knows itself long blessed to have 
had Dr. Park as pastor. 

It is especially good, now that he is 
retiring soon, to have this book, vital, 
distinctive, and full of understanding. 
It is the work of a man of such spirit- 
ual force that, needing no superficial 
acquaintance, he knows our . inmost 
hearts. 


WISCONSIN COUPLE HONORED 
IN WAUSAU CHURCH 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Held of Wausau, 
Wis., were honored on the occasion of 
their Golden Wedding anniversary, at a 
party held in Cyrus Yawkey Hall of 
the First Universalist Church, April 7. 
Mr. and Mrs. Held, who have been 
identified with the Universalist Church 
for twenty-five years, were assisted in 
receiving friends by their granddaugh- 
ters, Mary, Alice, Margaret, Joan, 
Nancy, and Elizabeth Held. The Rev. 
Brainard F. Gibbons, minister of the 
church, presided at the informal pro- 
gram which followed the reception. 


_ WANTED 


Copies of the CENTURY 
HYMNAL in good condition. 
Write to 


Dora J. Brown 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


THE HI-U’S OF WORCESTER 


There is a class of young people, with 
a membership of thirty-five, that is 
worthy of being watched, studied and 
imitated. In the First Church of 
Worcester, Mass., it is called “The Hi- 
U’s,” which, being translated, signifies 
“The High School Universalists.” It 
was organized by Rev. Joseph W. 
Beach, who “has a way” with the young, 
and to just the wise extent it 1s coun- 
seled and directed by him. 


The class meets at 9:30 o’clock Sun- 
day mornings, the attendance bemg 
nearly perfect. Visiting speakers discuss 
worth-while subjects, after which ques- 
tion periods reveal the intelligence and 
keen interest of the members. Mr. 
Beach listens, but does not interfere. 
Later almost all the young people at- 
tend the preaching service. 


A promising young man, Joseph 


Junice, is the competent president. The~ 


eroup holds monthly dances, has fre- 
quent socials, and plans trips to neigh- 
boring churches. It is especially proud 
of its basketball team, which success- 
fully competes with other groups in the 
city. 

To show that they intend to make 
practical application of what they learn 
Sunday mornings, the “Hi-U’s” have en- 
tertained Negro and Jewish societies, 
thus doing what they can to break down 
the racial prejudice which they deplore 

Details regarding the organization 
may be obtained by writing to Rev. Jo- 
seph W. Beach, 63 Elm Street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Gro ee. 


Announcing 


SWANSON RETURNS 
TO READING 


After three years in the Navy, Chap- 
Jain Harvey Swanson (Lieutenant Com- 
mander, U.S.N.R.) returned to the 
pulpit of the Church of Our Father, 
Reading, Pa., the evening of April 7. He 
again takes up his duties as minister of 
this church. Mr. Swanson took part in 
the invasions of Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 
He was chaplain on board the Aircraft 
Carrier Saginaw Bay. 

His first sermon at home was entitled, 
Where I Found God on a Carrier, and a 
a large congregation greeted him. 

During the three years of Mr. Swan- 
son’s absence, Reverend Harmon M. 
Gehr of the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, was acting minister. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone was the 
preacher at the Lenten Union Service 
in the First Universalist Church of 
Barre, Vt., Sunday evening, April 7. 
Dr. Lalone also preached the Maunday 
Thursday sermon at the Elm Street 
Universalist Church, Auburn, Maine, 
April 18. 


The Rev. Charles A. Wyman, man- 
ager of the Universalist Publishing 
House, delivered two lectures before the 
students in Church Management at 
Tufts School of Religion, April 8 and 10. 
Mr. Wyman was also the speaker at the 
meeting of the Women’s Union of the 
First Universalist Church of Everett, 
Mass., April 10. 


A Booklet of Daily Meditations for Summer, 1946 
By the Reu. Charles A. Wyman 


Twenty-four original meditations based on Scripture, de- 
signed to stimulate the reader “to think through and beyond 


the printed word.” 


This little book is a response to the many requests for 
devotional manuals in addition to our regular Lenten and Advent 


meditations. 
to our Universalist people. 


Your publishing house offers it as a new service 


Order now. The supply is limited. 


Single copies....... 10c each 
FOREGO: 90 une hence ae 634¢ each 
Over 500 .... 


2 ta.95, Ra ee eee 7c each 
100 10.300 . 3 ee 6c each 
«oe 51%4c¢ each 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass: ass 
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Obituary 


MRS. SAMUEL ALLEN 


Ethel M. Allen of Columbus, 
April 


ness. 


Ohio, 


after a brief ill- 


died 
2, aged seventy-two, 


She had been very active over a long pe- 
riod. of time in the Universalist church 
She 
served for many years as a trustee of the 
Columbus, Ohio, church. She was 
president of the W. U. M. A. in Ohio. and 
later was national president of the W. N. 
M. A. During her administration in the 
latter. office, much progress was made in 
the Japanese Mission work under direction 
of the W. N. M. A. Mrs. Allen was largely 
responsible for the building of the Ohayo 
Kindergarten. 

Mrs. Allen known throughout 
the state of Ohio and in our Universalist 
churches generally. Her 
survives. 

Services were held Wednesday, April 3, 
by the Rey. Stanley C. Stall of Norwolk, 
Burial was in the family lot nea 


Milton, Vt. 


state 


was well 


husband, Samuel, 


CARRIE LILLIAN POWERS 


Miss Carrie L. Powers, a lifelong resi- 
dent of¢ Morrisville, Vt., and a devoted 
member of the Universalist church from her 
early childhood, died Tuesday, January 15, 
at the Copley Hospital in Morrisville. She 
was in her eighty-sixth year, and had been 
a patient in the hospital for two years. Miss 
Powers was the only daughter of the late 
Judge H. Henry Powers and Caroline 
Waterman Powers. Her only brother, Chief 


Local and Suburban | 


‘May 4, 1946 


Justice George M. Powers of the Supreme 
Court of Vermont, died in 1938. She held 
all of the various offices in the Ladies’ 
Circle, through the years. She also taught 
several generations of children in the Sun- 
day School. 

Although she spent many years in Wash- 
ington, when her father was in Congress, 
Miss Powers kept an active interest in her 
home church and community. She was a 
charter member of the Morrisville Women’s 


Club, a trustee of the Centennial Library 
Association, and vice-president of the 
Pleasant View Cemetery Association. 
MRS. THADDEUS H. FRENCH 


At an early morning hour, Saturday, 
April 6, Frances M. French, Medford, Mass., 
crossed the invisible this 
and the other world. 

Born in 1859 in Conway, So. Carolina, as 
Frances M. Norman, on April 7, 1885, she 
was united in marriage with Thaddeus H. 
French, in Boston, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. 
French located two years later in Medford, 


border between 


Mass., where two daughters were born to 
them. Mr. French died in 1899. 


In 1927 Mrs. French was confirmed in 
the Medford Hillside Universalist Church. 
Under a severe handicap for the last several 
years, confined to her home, she was not 
lacking in her interest and service for the 
church of her love, for her hands were un- 
ceasingly busy through the year in fashion- 
ing many things for the annual fair. 

Mrs. French leaves a sister, Miss Kittie 
P. Norman; two daughters, Mrs. Benjamin 
H. Thomas of Medford, Mass., and Mrs. 
is IT. Day of Manhasset; IL. I; -also a 
grandson, Donald H. Thomas of Medford. 

The abundance of flowers at the service 
testified to the loving esteem of a host of 
friends, and to sympathy for those dear 
ones who remain. The service was con- 
ducted by her pastor, Rev. A. J. Torsleff. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Cerner a PE ED 


SUMMER COTTAGE TO RENT 

Summer cottage on Ames Hill, West 
Brattleboro, Vt., available for the 
Season. Six bedrooms, two fireplaces, 
modern conveniences, electricity, 
spring water. Write Fred C. Leining, 
526 Cumberland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Notices 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The 60th annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Universalist Women 
will be held at the First Universalist Soci- 
ety of North Attleboro, Mass., Monday, 
May 6, 1946, at 2 p. m., for the election of 
officers, the hearing of reports, and the tran- 
saction of any other business that may le- 
gally come before the meeting. 

Etoise D. WELLINGTON, 
Recording Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The- 40th annual session of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Sunday School Association 
will be held in the First Universalist Church 
in North Attleboro, May 6, 1946, at 10:00 
for the election of officers, the hear- 
and the transaction of any 
legally come before the 


‘ey 00, 
ing of reports, 
business that may 
meeting. 

Mary Miner, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The 87th annual session of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be held 
in the First Universalist Church in North 
Attleboro, May 7. 

At all sessions those entitled to vote 
shall be (a) ordained clergymen in the 
fellowship of the Convention; (b) three lay 
delegates from each parish in fellowship, and 
such delegates shall be members of the par- 
ish which they represent; (c) officers and 
trustees of the Convention and the mem- 
bers of the Committee of Fellowship. 

Notice is hereby given of the following 
proposed amendments to the bylaws: 

To amend Article 4, Section 2, to provide 
that hereafter there shall be seven Trustees 
of the Convention. 

To amend Article 4 of the bylaws, by 


inserting a new section to be known as 


Section 4 and the renumbering of the pres- 
ent Sections 4 and 5 to Sections 5 and 6. 

Said new Section 4 shall provide for a 
committee of religious education, which com- 


HYMNBOOKS FOR SALE 


One hundred copies of CHRIS- 
TIAN WORSHIP AND PRAISE— 
nearly new—may be had for 90c a 
copy. Write to D. J. Brown, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


mittee shall consist of three members, and 
said amendment shall provide as to how 
members shall be elected. Said proposed 
amendment shall also set forth the purpose 
of the committee for religious education. 
Overnight accommodations and breakfast 
in homes in North Attleboro will be $1.00 
per person. Reservations for rooms should 
be made with Eugene Manchester, 10 Adams 
Street, North Attleboro. Meal reservations 
are to be made with Mrs. Lillian Robertson, 
54 Barrows Street, North Attleboro. Reser- 
vation for meals and overnight accommoda- 
tions cannot be accepted after April 30. 
Frepertck L. Harrison, Secretary 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Transferred to Ohio, Donald K. Evans. 
April 8, 1946. 


Merron L. Aupripcr, Seéretary 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 114th annual session of the Connecti- 
cut Universalist Convention will be held in 
the Bridgeport Universalist Church, 262 
Fairfield Avenue, Wednesday and Thursday, 


TWO 
HUNDRED 


LITTLE SERMONS 


By CHARLES E. PARK 


May 15-16, 1946, beginning at 4 P. M., 
Wednesday, May 15. (The Association of 
Universalist Women will open their con- 
vention at 2 P. M. on Wednesday.) 

Harry Apams Hersey, Secretary 


CONVENTION OF CONNECTICUT 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN 

The Convention of the 
Universalist Women of Connecticut will be 
held in the Bridgeport church May 15-16, 
beginning at 2 P. M., Wednesday, May 15. 

Officers will other 


business attended to as should legally come 


Association of 


be elected and such 
before said Convention. 
Besste H. Hayter, Secretary 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION CALL 

The 12Ist session of the Ohio 
salist Convention, with its various auxiliary 
Attica, Ohio, 


Univer- 


organizations, will meet in 


June 20-23. The purpose of this meeting 
is to receive reports, elect officers, and con- 
duct such other business as may legally 


come before the Convention. 
Harrier E. Druiey, Secretary 


THE 
INNER 


VICTORY 


MINISTER — FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON 


“No minister anywhere in our Unitarian churches has so great a 
gift with words used to express matters of the spirit as Dr. Park. 
We predict this little book will be on thousands of book shelves 


across the land. 


Its pages will be thumbed and its sentences 


employed during years to come.” — Stephen H. Fritchman, in 


The Christian Register. 


$1.75 at all bookstores 


HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 


Crackling 


“Oh, they has to preach hell at the 
boys to conthrol thim at all,” an earnest 
Irish maid argued with a Christian 
Scientist mistress. “Sure, rf there wasn’t 
a hell my brother’d have been there 
long ago.” — KaruieeN Norris in 
Cosmopolitan. 


Two men were seated in a crowded 
car. One, noticing that the other had 
his eyes closed, said, “Bill, ain’t yer 
feelin’ well?” 

“Tm all right,” said Bill, “but I do 
‘ate to see ladies standing.”—Exchange. 


After listening patiently to the first 
part of the orchestral concert, little 
Johnny asked his father, “What is that 
book the conductor is reading?” 

“That’s the score, Johnny.” 

“Oh. Who’s winning?” 

—Yorkshire Post. 


Woman (to bus conductor): If I pay 
fare for my dog, can he occupy a seat? 

Conductor: Certainly, ma’am, if he 
does not put his feet on it. 


—Hidden Treasure. 


In a recent snowstorm, a Medford 
doctor's wife came out of a dancing 
class with her 34-year-old daughter. 
The snow was deep and encircled the 
little girl’s ankles. In a short time a 
small voice said: 

“Let’s call a taxi, mother.” 

“We can’t, dear.” came the answer. 

After struggling along the sidewalk 
there came another suggestion: 

“Let’s call daddy to come and get 
us, mother?” 

“Daddy is busy in his office dear.” 

They trudged along in silence. The 
snow became deeper, and then in a very 
small voice came the observation: 

“IT saw a lady and she was carrying » 
HER little girl."—Boston Post. 


“And what would you preach about 
tonight, if you were me?” asked the 


viear, jocularly, as he donned his sur- 
plice. 
“About five minutes,” replied the 


verger—Evening News of London. 


Here’s our first and perhaps only story 
about confusion in the great big stores. 
A man we know called one of the very 
biggest ones, and told the operator he 
needed some information about phono- 
graph records. She connected him first 
with the store’s archives, or records of- 
fice, which told him, rather huffily, that 
he wanted the record department. The 
operator, who had apparently been lis- 
tening in, said: “I’m sorry, sir. Which 
kind of records was you interested in— 
musical or classical?” —The New Yorker. 
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